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DID THINGS GO BETTER BEFORE OUR TIME? 


When this question is put to me I 
answer “No.” Things did not go bet- 
ter before my time—nor that of the 
working class who were contempora- 
ries of my earlier years. My answer 
is given from the working class point 
of view, founded on a personal experi- 
ence extending as far back as 1826, 
when I first became familiar with 
workshops. Many are still under the 
impression that things are as bad as 
they well can be, whereas they have 
been much worse than they are now. 
When I first took an interest in public 
affairs, agitators among people were as 
despondent as frogs who were sup- 
posed to croak because they were neg- 
lected. 

They spoke in weeping tones. There 
were tears even in the songs of Eben- 
ezer Elliot, the Corn-Law Rhymer, and 
not without cause, for the angels would 
have been pessimists, had they been 
in the condition of the people in those 
days. I myself worked among men 
who had Unitarian masters—who were 
above the average of employers—even 
they were as sheep dogs who kept the 
wolf away, but bit the sheep if they 
turned aside. But Trades Unions have 
changed this now, and sometimes bite 
their masters (employers they are 


called now), which is not more com- 
mendable. Still, multitudes of work- 
ing people, who ought to be in the 
front ranks as claimants for redress 
still needed, yet hang back with hand- 
kerchief to their eyes, oppressed with 
a feeling of hopelessness, because they 
are unaware of what has been won for 
them, of what has been conceded to 
them, and what the trend of progress 
is bringing near to them. 

Of course if there has been no bet- 
terment in the condition of the people, 
despair is excusable—but if there has, 
despair is as unseemly as unnecessary. 
Every age has its needs and its im- 
provements to make, but a knowledge 
of what has been accomplished should 
take despair out of men’s minds. To 
this end I write of changes which have 
taken place in my time. 

I was born in tinder-box days. I 
remember having to strike a light in 
my grandfather’s garden for his early 
pipe, whev we arrived there at five 
o’clock in the morning. At times my 
fingers bled as I missed the steel with 
the jagged flint. Then the tinder 
proved damp where the futile spark 
fell, and when ignition came a brim- 
stone match filled the air with satanic 
fumes. He would have been thought 
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as much a yisionary as Joanna South- 
ecott, who said the time would come 
when small, quick lighting lucifers 
would be as plentiful and as cheap as 
blades of grass ina town. How tardy 
was change in olden time! Flint and 
steel had been in use 400 years. Philip 
the Good put it into the collar of the 
Golden Fleece (1429). It was not till 
1833 that phosphorus matches were 
introduced. The safety match of the 
present day did not appear until 1845. 
The consumption of matches now is 
eight per day for each person. To pro- 
duce eight lights, by a_ tinder-box, 
would take a quarter of an hour. With 
the lucifer match eight lights can be 
had in two minutes, occupying only 
twelve hours a year, while the tinder- 
box process consumes ninety hours. 
Thus the lucifer saves nearly eighty 
hours annually, which, to the work- 
man, would mean an addition of nearly 
eight working days annually. 

In tinder-box days the nimble night 
burglar heard the flint and steel going, 
and had time to pack up his booty and 
reach the next parish, before the own- 
er descended the stairs with his flick- 
ering candle. Does anyone now fully 
appreciate the morality of light? Ex- 
tinguish the gas in the streets of Lon- 
don and a thousand extra policemen 
would do less to prevent outrage and 
robbery than the ever-burning, order- 
keeping street light. Light is a police 
force—neither ghosts nor burglars like 
it. Thieves flee before it as errors 
flee the mind when the light of truth 
bursts on the understanding of the ig- 
norant. 

Seventy years ago the evenings were 
wasted in a million houses of the poor. 
After sundown the household lived in 
gloom. Children who could read, read, 
as I did, by the flickering light of the 
fire, which often limited for life the 
power of seeing. Now the pauper 


reads by a better light than the squire 
did in days when squires were county 
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gods. Now old men see years after 
the period when their forefathers were 
blind. 

Then a social tyranny prevailed, un- 
pleasant to the rich and costly to the 
poor, which regarded the beard as an 
outrage. I remember when only four 
men in Birmingham had courage to 
wear beards. They were followers of 
Joanna Southcott. They did it in imi- 
tation of the apostles, and were jeered 
at in the streets by ignorant Christians. 
George Frederick Muntz, one of the 
two first members elected in Birming- 
ham, was the first member who ven- 
tured to wear a beard in the House of 
Commons; and he would have been in- 
sulted had not he been a powerful man 
and carried a heavy Malacca cane, 
which he was known to apply to any 
one who offered him a personal affront. 
Only military officers were allowed to 
wear a moustache; among them—no 
one, not even Wellington, was hero 
enough to wear a beard. The Rev. 
Edmund R. Larkin, of Burton Rectory, 
near Lincoln, was the first clergyman 
(that was as late as 1852) who ap- 
peared in the pulpit with a beard, but 
he shaved the upper lip as an apology 
for the audacity of his chin; George 
Dawson was the first Nonconformist 
preacher who delivered a sermon in a 
full-blown moustache and beard, which 
was taken in both cases as an unmis- 
takable sign of latitudinarianism in 
doctrine. In the bank clerk or the 
workman it was worse. It was flat 
insubordination not to shave. The 
penalty was prompt dismissal. As 
though there were not fetters about 
hard to bear, people made fetters for 
themselves. Such was the daintiness 
of ignorance that a man could not eat, 
dress, nor even think as he pleased. 
He was even compelled to shave by 
public opinion. 

When Mr. Joseph Cowen was first a 
candidate for Parliament, he wore, as 
was his custom, a felt hat (then called 
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a “wide-awake”). He was believed to 
be an Italian conspirator, and suspected 
of holding opinions lacking in ortho- 
dox requirements. Yet all his reputed 
heresies of acts and tenets put together 
did not cost him so many votes as the 
form and texture of his hat. He was 
elected—but his headgear would have 
ruined utterly a less brilliant candidate 
than he. This social intolerance now 
shows its silly and shameless head no 
more. A wise Tolerance is the Angel, 
which stands at the portal of Progress, 
and opens the door of the Temple. 

Dr. Church, of Birmingham, was the 
first person who, in my youth, con- 
trived a bicycle, and rode upon it in 
the town, which excited more conster- 
nation than a Southcottean with his 
beard. He was an able physician but 
his harmless innovation cost his prac- 
tice. Patients refused to be cured by 
a doctor who rode a horse which had 
no head, and ate no oats. Now a par- 
son may ride to church on a bicycle 
and people think none the worse of his 
sermon; and, scandal of scandals, wom- 
en are permitted to cycle, although it 
involves a new convenience of dress 
formerly sharply resented. 

In these days of public wash-houses, 
public laundries, and water supply, few 
know the discomfort of a washing-day 
in a workman’s home, or of the feuds 
of a party pump. One pump in a yard 
had to serve several families. Quarrels 
arose as to who should first have the 
use of it. Sir Edwin Chadwick told 
me that more dissensions arose over 
party pumps in a day than a dozen 
preachers could reconcile in a week. 
Now the poorest house has a water 
tap, which might be called moral, see- 
ing the ill-feeling it prevents. So long 
as washing had to be done at home, it 
took place in the kitchen, which was 
also the dining-room of a poor family. 
When the husband came home to his 
meals, damp clothes were hanging on 
lines over his head, and dripping on 
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to his plate. The children were in 
the way, and sometimes the wrong 
child had its ears boxed because, in the 
steam, the mother could not see which 
was which. This would give rise to 
further expressions which kept the Re- 
cording Angel, of whom Sterne tells us, 
very busy, whom the public wash- 
houses set free for other, though scarce- 
ly less repugnant duty. 

In that day sleeping rooms led to de- 
plorable additions to the register of 
“idle words.” The introduction of 
iron bedsteads began a new era of mid- 
night morality. As a wandering speak- 
er I dreaded the wooden bedstead of cot- 
tage, lodging-house or inn. Fleas I 
did not much care for, and had no ill- 
will towards them. They were too 
little to be responsible for what they 
did; while the malodorous bug is big 
enough to know better. Once in Wind- 
sor I selected an inn with a white por- 
tico, having an air of pastoral cleanli- 
ness. The four-poster in my room, with 
its white curtains, was a further as- 
surance of repose. The Boers were 
not more skilful in attack and retreat 
than the enemies I found in the field. 
Lighted candles did not drive them 
from the kopje pillow where they 
fought. In Sheffield, in 1840, I asked 
the landlady for an uninhabited room. 
A cleaner looking, white-washed cham- 
ber never greeted my eyes. But I soon 
found that a whole battalion of red- 
coated cannibals were stationed there, 
on active service. Wooden bedsteads 
in the houses of the poor were the for- 
tresses of the enemy, which then pos- 
sessed the land. Iron bedsteads have 
ended this, and given to the workman 
two hours more sleep at night than was 
possible before that merciful invention. 
A gain of two hours for seven nights 
amounted to a day’s holiday a week. 
Besides, these nocturnal irritations 
were a fruitful source of tenemental 
sin, from which iron bedsteads have 
saved residents and “wayfarers. 
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Of all the benefits that have come 
to the working class in my time, those 
of travel are among the greatest. Tran- 
sit by steam has changed the character 
of man, and the facilities of the world. 
Nothing brings toleration into the 
mind like seeing new lands, new peo- 
ple, new usages. They who travel 
soon discover that other people have 
genius, manners, and taste. The trav- 
eller loses on his way prejudices of 
which none could divest him at home, 
and he brings back in his luggage 
new ideas never contained in it before. 
Think what the sea-terror of the emi- 
grant used to be, as he thought of the 
dreadful voyage over the tempestucus 
billows. The first emigrants to Amer- 
ica were six months in the Mayflower. 
Now a workman can go from Manches- 
ter into the heart of America or Can- 
ada in a fortnight. The deadly depres- 
sion which weighed on the heart of 
home-sick emigrants occurs no more, 
since he can return almost at will. A 
mechanic can now travel farther than 
a king could a century ago. When I 
first went to Brighton, third-class pas- 
sengers travelled in an open cattle 
truck, exposed to wind and rain. For 
years the London and North-Western 
Railway shunted the third-class pas- 
sengers at Blisworth for two hours, 
while the gentlemen’s trains went by. 
Now workmen travel in better car- 
riages than gentlemen did half a cen- 
tury ago. In Newcastle-on-Tyne I have 
entered a_ third-class carriage at a 
quarter to five in the morning. It was 
like Noah’s Ark. The windows were 
openings which in storm were closed 
by wooden shutters to keep out wind 
and rain, when all was darkness. It 
did not arrive in London till nine 
oclock in the evening, being sixteen 
hours on the journey. Now the work- 


man can leave Newcastle at ten o’clock 
in the morning and be in London in 


the afternoon. 
Does any one think what advantage 
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has come to the poor by the extension 
of dentistry? Teeth are life-givers. 
They increase comeliness, comfort, 
health and length of years—advantages 
now shared more or less by the poorer 
classes—once confined to the wealthy 
alone. Formerly the sight of dental 
instruments struck terror in the heart 
of the patient. Now, fear arises when 
few instruments are seen, as the more 
humerous they are and the more skil- 
fully they are made, the assurance of 
less pain is given. The simple instru- 
ments which formerly alarmed give 
confidence now, which means that the 
patient is wiser than of yore. 

Within the days of this generation 
what shrieks were heard in the hos- 
pital, which have been silenced forever 
by a discovery of pain-arresting chlo- 
roform! No prayer could still the 
agony of the knife. The wise sur- 
geon is greater than the priest. If 
any one would know what pain was in 
eur time, let him read Dr. John 
Brown’s Rab Prayed his Friends, which 
sent a pang of dangerous horror into 
the heart of every woman who read it. 
Now the meanest hospital gives the 
poorest patient who enters it a better 
chance of life than the wealthy could 
once command, 

It was said formerly:— 


The world is a market full of streets, 

And Death is a merchant whom every 
one meets, 

If life were a 
could buy— 

The poor could not live, and the rich 
would not die. 


thing which money 


Now the poor man can deal with 
death, and buy life on very reasonable 
terms, if he has commonsense enough 
to observe half the precepts given him 
by generous physicians on temperance 
and prudence. 

Not long since no man was tolerated 
who sought to curean ailmentor prolong 
human life in any new way. Even per- 
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sons so eminent as Harriet Martineau, 
Dr. Elliotson, and Sir Bulwer Lytton 
were subjected to public ridicule and 
resentment because they suffered them- 
selves to be restored to health by mes- 
merism or hydropathy. But in these 
libertine and happier days any one 
who pleases may follow Mesmer, Press- 
nitz, or even Hahnemann, and attain 
health by any means open to him, and 
is no longer expected to die according 
to the direction of antediluvian doctors. 

Until late years the poor man’s 
stomach was regarded as the waste- 
paper basket of the State, into which 
anything might be thrown that did 
not agree with well-to-do digestion. 
Now, the Indian proverb is taken to be 
worth heeding—that “Disease enters 
by the mouth,” and the health of the 
people is counted as part of the wealth 
of the nation. Pestilence is subjected 
to conditions. Diseases are checked at 
will, which formerly had an inscruta- 
ble power of defiance. The sanitation 
of towns is now a public care. True, 
officers of health have mostly only offi- 
cial noses, but they can be made sen- 
sible of nuisances by intelligent occu- 
piers. Economists, less regarded than 
they ought to be, have proved that it 
is cheaper to prevent pestilence than 
bury the dead. Besides, disease which 
has no manners, is apt to attack re- 
spectable people. 

What are workshops now to what 
they once were? Any hole or stifling 
room was thought good enough for a 
man to work in. They, indeed, abound 
still, but are now regarded as discredit- 
able. Many mills and factories are 
palaces now compared with what they 
were. Considering how many millions 
of men and women are compelled 
to pass half their lives in some den 
of industry or other, it is of no mean 
importance that improvement has set 
in in workshops. 

Co-operative factories have arisen, 
light, spacious, and clean, supplied with 
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cool air in summer and warm air in 
winter. In my youth men were paid 
late on Saturday night; poor nailers 
trudged miles into Birmingham, with 
their week’s work in bags on their 
backs, who were to be seen hanging 
about merchants’ doors up to ten and 
eleven o’clock to get payment for their 
goods. The markets were closing or 
closed when the poor workers reached 
them. It was midnight, or Sunday 
morning, before they arrived at home. 
Twelve or more hours a day was the 
ordinary working period. Wages, piece 
work and day work, were cut down at 
will. I did not know then that these 
were “the good old times” of which, 
in after years, I should hear so much. 

The great toil of other days in many 
trades isbut exercise now, asexhaustion 
is limited by mechanical contrivances. 
A pressman in my employ has worked 
at a hand-press twenty-four hours 
continuously, before publishing day. 
Now a gas engine does all the labor. 
Machinery is the deliverer which never 
tires and never grows pale. 

The humiliation of the farm laborer 
is over. He used to sing: 


Mr. Smith is a very good man, 

He lets us ride in his harvest van, 
He gives us bread and he gives us ale, 
We pray his heart may never fail. 


There is nothing to be said against 
Mr. Smith, who was evidently a kindly 
farmer of his time. Yet to what incred- 
ible humiliation his “pastors and mas- 
ters” had brought poor Hodge, who 
could sing these lines, as though he 
had reached the Diamond Jubilee of 
his life when he rode in somebody 
else’s cart, and had cheese and beer. 
Now the farm workers of a co-opera- 
tive way of thinking have learned how 
to ride in their own vans, to possess 
the crop with which they are loaded, 
and to provide themselves with a har- 
vest supper. 

In my time the mechanic had no per- 
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sonal credit for his work, whatever 
might be his skill. Now in _ indus- 
trial exhibitions the name of the artifi- 
cer is attached to his work, and he is 
part of the character of the firm which 
He has, also, now—if 
prospect of 


employs him. 
co-operation prevails—a 
participating in the profits of his own 
industry. Half a century ago employ- 
ers were proud of showing their ma- 
chinery to a visitor—never their men. 
Now they show their work-people as 
well—whose condition and contentment 
is the first pride of great firms. 
Above all knowledge is a supreme 
improvement, which has come to work- 
men, They never asked for it, the 
ignorant never do ask for knowledge, 
and do not like those who propose it 
to them. Brougham first turned aside 
their repugnance by telling them what 
Bacon knew, that “knowledge is pow- 
er.” Now they realize the other half 
of the great saying, Dr. Creighton, the 
late Bishop of London, supplied, that 
“ignorance is impotence.” They can 
see that the instructed son of the gen- 
tleman has power, brightness, confi- 
dence, and alertness; the poor 
man’s child, untrained, incapable, dull 
in comparison, often abject, is un- 
conscious of his own powers which lie 
latent within him. If an educated and 
an ignorant child were sold by weight, 
the intelligent child would fetch more 
per pound avoirdupois than the igno- 
rant one. Now education can be large- 
ly had for working men’s children for 


while 


nothing. Even scholarships and de- 
grees are open to the clever sort. 
Moreover, how smooth science has 


made the early days of instruction, for- 
merly made jagged with the rod. 

Sir Edwin Chadwick showed that the 
child mind could not profitably be kept 
learning more than an hour at a time, 
and recreation must intervene before a 
second hour can be usefully spent. 
What a mercy and advantage to thou- 


sands of poor children this has been! 
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Even the dreary schoolroom of the 
last generation is disappearing. A 
schoolroom should be spacious and 
bright, and Board Schools are begin- 
ning to be made so now. I have seen 
a Board School in a dismal court in 
Whitechapel which looked like an alley 
of hell. All thoughts for pleasant im- 
pressions in the child mind, which 
make learning alluring, were formerly 
uncared for. Happier now is the lot 
of poor children than any former gen- 
eration knew. 

Within my time no knowledge of 
public affairs was possible to the peo- 
ple, save in a second-hand way from 
sixpenny newspapers a month old. 
Now a workman can read in the morn- 
ing telegrams from all parts of the 
world in a halfpenny paper, hours be- 
fore his employer is out of bed. Ifa 
pestilence broke out in the next street 
to his dwelling, the law compelled him 
to wait a month for the penny paper, 
the only one he could afford to buy, 
before he became aware of his danger, 
and it often happened that some of 
his family never lived to read of their 
risk. 

The sons of working people are now 
welcomed in the army, and their record 
there has commanded the admiration 
of the onlooking world. But they are 
not flogged as they once were, at the 
will of any arrogant dandy who had 
bought his mastership over them. In- 
telligence has awakened manliness and 
self-respect in common men, and the 
recruiting-sergeant has to go about 
without the lash under his coat. The 
working man further knows now that 
there is a better future for his sons 
in the public service, in army or navy, 
than ever our time. 
Even the emigrant ship has regulations 
for the comfort of steerage passengers, 


existed before 


unknown until recent years. People 
always professed great regard for 
“Poor Jack,” but until Mr. Plimsoll 


arose, they left him to drown. 














Until a 
home-born Englishmen were kept with- 
out votes, like the Uitlanders of South 
Africa, and no one sent an army into 
the country to put down the “corrupt 
oligarchy,” as Mr. Chamberlain called 
those who withheld redress. But it 
has come, though in a limping, limited 

yay. Carlylean depreciators of Par- 
liament decried the value of workmen 
possessing “a hundred thousandth part 
in the national palavers.” But we no 
longer hear workmen at election times 
referred to as the “swinish multitude” 
who can now send representatives of 
their own order into the House of 
Commons. If the claims of labor are 
not much considered, they are no longer 
contemned. It is always easier for 
the rider than the horse. The people 
are always being ridden, but it is much 
easier for the horse now than it ever 
was before. 

Sir Michael Foster, in a recent Presi- 
dential Address to the British Associa- 
tion, said that, “the appliances of sci- 
ence have, as it were, covered with a 
soft cushion the rough places of life, 
and that not for the rich only but also 
for the poor.” It is not, however, 
every kind of progress, everywhere, in 
every department of human knowledge, 
in which the reader is here concerned, 
but merely with such things as Esdras 
says, which have “passed by us in 
daily life,’ and which every ordinary 
Englishman has observed or knows. 

If the question be asked whether the 
condition of the working class has im- 
proved in proportion to that of the 
middle and upper class of our time, the 
answer must be it has not. But that 
is not the question discussed here. 
The question is, “Are the working class 
to-day better off than their fathers 

?” The answer already given is 


few years ago millions of 


were: 


yes. Let the reader think what, in a 


general way, the new advantages are. 
The Press is free, and articulate with 
Now 


a million voices—formerly dumb. 
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“an buy a better library 
for a few shillings than Solomon with 
all his gold and glory could in his day; 
or than the middle class man possessed 
Toleration—not only 
of ideas, but of action, is enlarged, and 


a poor man 


fifty years ago. 


that means much—social freedom is 
greater, and that means more. The 
days of children are happier, school- 
rooms are more cheerful, and one day 
they will be educated so as to fit them 
for self-dependence and the duties of 
daily life. Another change is that the 
pride in ignorance, which makes for 
impotence, is decreasing, is no longer 
much thought of among those whose 
ignorance was their only attainment. 

Not less have the material conditions 
of life improved. Food is purer— 
health is surer—life itself is safer and 
lasts longer. Comfort has crept into 
a million houses where it never found 
its way before. Security can be better 
depended upon. The emigrant terror 
has gone. Instead of sailing out on 
hearsay to an unknown land and find- 
ing himself in the wrong one, or in the 
wrong part of the right country, as has 
happened to thousands, the emigrant 
“an now obtain official information, 
which may guide him rightly. Towns 
are brighter, there are publie 
buildings which do the human eye good 
to look upon. Means of recreation are 
continually being multiplied. Oppor- 
tunity of change from town to coun- 
try, or coast, fall now to the poorest. 
Not in cattle trucks any more. Life is 
better worth living. Pain none could 
escape is evadable now. Parks are 
multiplied and given as possessions to 
the people. Paintings and sculpture 
are now to be seen on the Sunday by 
workmen, which their forefathers 
never saw, being barred from them on 
the only day when they could see 
them. 

By a device within the memory of 


more 


most, house owning has become possi- 


ble to those whose fathers never 
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thought it possible. Temperance, once 
a melancholy word, is now a popular 
resource of health and economy. The 
fortune of industry is higher in many 
ways. Into how many firesides does it 
bring gladness to know that in bar- 
rack, or camp, or ship, the son is better 
treated than heretofore. 

Can any of the middle-aged doubt 
that some things are better now than 
before their time? Now more than 100 
workshops exist on the labor co-part- 
mership principle. Forty years ago 
those commenced, failed—failed through 
lack of intelligence on the part of 
workers. The quality of workmen to 
be found everywhere in our day did 
not exist then. Sixteen years ago 
there were little more than a dozen 
workshops owned and conducted by 
working men. There are more than a 
hundred now; and hundreds in which 
the workers receive an addition to their 
Wages, undreamt of in the last gen- 
eration. In this, and in other respects, 
things go better than they did. Though 
there is still need of enlargement, the 
means of self-defence are not altogether 
wanting. Co-operation has arisen—a 
new force for the self-extrication of 
the lowest. Without charity, or pat- 
ronage, or asking anything from the 
State, it puts into each man’s hand the 
“means to cancel his captivity.” 

The rich man may vote twenty times 
where the poor man can vote only 
once. Still, the one voter counts for 
something where the unfranchised 
counted for nothing. 

Political as well as civil freedom has 
come in a measure to those who dweil 
in cottages and lodgings. For one 
minute every seven years the workman 
is free. He can choose his political 
masters at the poll, and neither his 
neighbor, his employer, nor his priest, 
has the knowledge to harm him on 
that account. One minute of liberty in 


seven years is not much, but there is 
no free country in the world where 
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that minute is so well secured as in 
England. If any one would measure 
the present by the past let him recall 
the lines:— 


Allah! Allah! cried the stranger, 
Wondrous sights the traveller sees, 
But the latest is the greatest, 
Where the drones control the bees. 


They do it still, but not to the extent 
they did. The control of wisdom 
when the drones have it is all very 
well, but it is the other sort of control 
which is now happily to some extent 
controllable by the bees. The manners 
of the rich are better. Their sympathy 
with the people has increased. Their 
power of doing ill is no longer absolute. 
Employers think more of the condition 
of those who labor for them. The bet- 
ter sort still throw crumbs to Lazarus. 
But now Dives is expected to explain 
why it is that Lazarus cannot get 
crumbs himself. 

In ways still untold the labor class 
is gradually attaining to social equality 
with the idle class and to that inde- 
pendence hitherto the privilege of those 
who do nothing. The workman’s pow- 
er of self-defence grows—his influence 
extends—his rights enlarge. Injury 
suffered in industry is beginning to be 
compensated; even old-age pensions are 
in the air, though not as yet anywhere 
else. Notwithstanding, “John Brown’s 
soul goes marching on.” But it must 
be owned its shoes are a little down at 
the heels. Nevertheless, though there 
is yet much to be done—more liberty 
to win, more improvements to attain, 
and more than all if it be possible, 
permanences of prosperity to secure—I 
agree with Sydney Smith. 


For olden times let others prate, 
I deem it lucky I was born so late. 


There is a foolish praise of the past 
and a foolish depreciation of the /pres- 
ent. The past had its evils, the pres- 
ent has fewer. The past had its 














promise, the present great realiza- 
tions. It is not assumed in what has 
been said that all the advantages re- 
counted were originated and acquired 
by working men alone. Many came 
by the concessions of those who had 
the power of withholding them. More 
concessions, nor will they lack ac- 
knowledgment. “Just gifts” to men 
who have honor in their hearts, are, 
as Abdel-el-Kuder said, the “links of a 
golden chain which bind the recipients 
to the giver for ever.” 

The Chinese put the feet of children 
in a boot and the foot never grows 
larger. There are boots of the mind 
as well as of the feet, that are worn 
by the young of all nations, which have 
no expansion in them, and which 
cramp the understanding of those 
grown up. This prevents many from 
comprehending the changes by which 
they benefit or realizing the facts of 
their daily life. Considering what the 
men of labor have for themselves and 
what has been won for them by their 
advocates, and conceded to them from 
time to time by others, despair and the 
counsels of outrage which spring from 
it are unseemly, unnecessary, and un- 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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of this 


grateful. This is the moral 
story. 

A doleful publicist should be super- 
annuated. He is already obsolete. 
Whoever despairs of a cause in whose 
success he once exulted, should fall 
out of the ranks, where some ambu- 
lance waits to carry away the sick or 
dispirited. He has no business to ut- 
ter his discouraging wail in the ears of 
the constant and confident, marching 
to the front, where the battle of prog- 
ress is being fought. 

Since so much has been accomplished 
in half a century, when there were 
few advantages to begin with—what 
may not be gained in the next fifty 
years with the larger means now at 
command and the confidence great suc- 
cesses of the past should inspire. If 
working people adhere to the policy of 
advancing their own honest interests 
without destroying others as rightfully 
engaged in seeking theirs, the workers 
may make their own future what they 
will. They may then acquire power 
sufficient, as the Times once said: “To 
turn a reform mill which would grind 
down an abuse a day.” 

George Jacob Holyoake. 





THE LOST ART OF SINGING 
(Concluded.) 


II. 


Rome was not built in a day, neither 
is singing learnt in six lessons. The 
chief business of the singer is the for- 
mation of the instrument; the difficulty 
of singing does not consist in what {si 
sung, but it consists, as every true 
singer has always known, in making 
the voice to sing with. If a person 
who had never played a note on the 


* The first article dealing with the singeras 
“Executant” appeared in The Living Age for 
Sept. 12, 


Tue INSTRUMENT.* 


piano were to be brought to a master 
for half a dozen or a dozen lessons 
with a view to performing on the in- 
strument, we should not fail to recog- 
nize the absurdity. Yet the difficulty 
before the singer is not, as in this case, 
the acquisition of sufficient technique 
merely to play a waltz of Waldteufel’s 
creditably, or to do justice to Chopin— 
to find a parallel we must suppose that 
the beginner had first to make the 
Broadwood piano on which he has to 
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The first 
is a 


play either one or the other. 
step to forming the instrument 
return to the “strenuous application” 
of old days. Porpora’s pupil Caffari- 
ello vocalized the same two pages of 
exercises for nearly six years, and none 
of the great singers of that time made 
a début under at least as many years’ 
study. Tosi, the early eighteenth- 
century singing master, taught that “‘it 
takes at least four years for a pupil to 
become even moderately proficient as 
a singer,’ and then only if he has 
fallen into the hands of a competent 
master. 

Many modern teachers are not slow 
in preaching similar truths. Thus Mr. 
Albert Randegger writes that the culti- 
vation of the voice for singing “is a 
study infinitely more laborious than 
that needed to surmount the technical 
difficulties of any manufactured musi- 
cal instrument whatever.” The great 
masters of singing regarded the voice 
as little more than an embryo instru- 
ment—as presenting, that is, the ele- 
ments for forming one. We are not 
with a ready-made singing 
are with a ready-made 
Among those with a 


endowed 
voice as 
speaking 
potential 
and there becomes a Malibran, a Mario, 
as only a few who study the violin be- 
come Joachims, Wilhelmjs, and Ku- 
beliks. Many of us, however, learn 
to be excellent and delightful perform- 
instruments, and if 


we 
voice. 
singing voice only one here 


ers on various 
study were to be again the fashion we 
might learn to be excellent vocal per- 
formers. Those who attain to the 
chief excellence differ, in fact, from 
others less in natural talent than in 
the perseverance and length of their 
study. Some of the great vocal 
reers have been made with small, even 
poor, natural voices; and as, while 
music exists, the human voice in which 
itself must always 


ca- 


music originated 


play a great role, we have some en- 
couragement to undertake the arduous 
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study which is to endow us with an 
instrument whose beauty, perfection, 
intimacy, and moving power exceed 
that of every instrument made with 
hands. 

When the old masters required four, 
five, six years’ continuous training 
they did not mean one lesson a week. 
They meant a lesson every day. No 
beginner can practice by himself; the 
voice must be placed by the master. 
Out of the prescribed years of study 
three should be spent in vocalization, 
no songs with words being even looked 
at. Yet it is by no means uncommon . 
for a man to make his début after 
twelve months’ teaching, and amateurs 
usually bring an operatic air or some 
bagatelle of that sort with them when 
they come for their first lesson. Even 
in our singing academies we begin with 
the “finishing” process, the necessary 
musical knowledge, the little tricks of 
the trade, the creation of a répertoire 
—we begin, that is, with the roof, and 
never lay a foundation at all. We 
should be fully persuaded that we are 
throwing away a possible good voice, 
time, and money on this “finishing” 
process, the eight or twelve very ex- 
pensive private lessons which are the 
merest farce, and lay us open to the 
pity or-the contempt even of our social 
acquaintances, and in all cases of that 
rara avis, the man who understands 
singing. 

All writers in the foremost rank 
speak of the “deplorable deterioration” 
and the “decadence” of singing. Is this 
primarily due to its difficulty, or are 
we to lay it entirely, as they do, at the 
door of that modern haste and hurry 
which insists on swift results and has 
forgotten how all art is learnt? The 
singing teachers ask: Is there a dearth 
of good voices, of good methods, of 
good teachers? And they answer their 
questions negatively. All that is 
wanted is for the student to make up 


his mind to study. Now I venture to 
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say that of these three requisites we 
have, as a matter of fact, only one re- 
maining to us at the present day. 
There is no dearth of good voices. 
There is, in good sooth, no dearth of 
“methods” either, but to that we shall 
return later. But the most important 
element is to seek. The desideratum 
is the great teacher; and the incom- 
municable, the unpurchasable quality 
in the great teacher is his ear. It is 
not enough to tell the pupil what to 
do; the master must know not only 
how it is done, but whether his pupil is 
doing what he tells him. These things 
sound quite elementary. Neverthe- 
less, nothing is more certain than that 
vocal scales and exercises are nowa- 
days regarded as a patent automatic 
voice producer, the master naively 
trusting that the pupil will hit on the 
right way of producing the given note. 
The talk about teachers and methods, 
the journeys to Dresden, to Milan, and 
to Paris (no one, I think, comes to 
London, though the fare is of the same 
quality) are mere waste of time while 
we can only count on a literary ac- 
quaintance with the methods of the 
old maestra, on sound principles and 
paper systems which are worse than 
useless unless the master’s ear can de- 
tect the infinitely delicate shades in 
the difficult art of “placing the voice.” 
Many of us say all—or most—of the 
correct things. The note is to go “to- 
wards the roof of the mouth,” says the 
Englishman, “alla maschera,” says 
the Italian; whereupon it comfortably 
settles on the throat, or the herculean 
efforts to bring it forward land it in 
the chin, to the satisfaction of both 
master and pupil. The great singers 
and the great singing masters appear 
in nebulous clusters, together. Great 


vocal art demands two sets of geniuses, 
and the more we understand of singing 
the more we shall realize that if great 
singers have been rare, great teachers 
have been rarer still. 


Nothing less 
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than an acoustic freemasonry is neces- 
sary—a sufficient amount of good sing- 
ing to train the ear of masters, and 
make them authoritative with their pu- 
pils. Where the ear is, there the pu- 
pils have always been, and will always 
be. 

The first and only concern of the 
pupil at starting is, therefore, the 
choice of the master. As to where he 
is to find him there seems little or no 
disagreement. One can read between 
the lines of these opinions:—The writer 
of an article on singing in this Review 
four years back said: “There are at the 
present time, be it in England or 
abroad, exctedingly few really authori- 
tative professors;” and a friend writ- 
ing from Milan says to him: ‘“‘We have 
scarcely any great teachers left.” A 
critic of long standing, himself a pupil 
in early days of the old Italian school, 
writes to me: “‘We have no good teach- 
ers, and therefore I suppose no good 
singers;” while Signor Montefiore in a 
Roman musical paper allows us to see 
the naked truth in this delightfully 
draped sentence: “Some one will say: 
Are there no more voices? Are there 
no masters? There are too many mas- 
ters, and no one can prevent there be- 
ing bad and execrable ones among the 
excellent and good. These do horrible 
execution on the throat! There are, 
however, still voices left: nature has 


not changed its laws in so brief a 
space of time.”” Authoritative teaching 
has ceased to exist. There are no 


schools in Europe where a man or 
woman can learn the mysteries of the 
art of bel canto. None of the masters 
can pretend to a trained vocal ear; and 
while this is so it is vain to speak of 
confusion of methods or of the febrile 
haste of pupils. 

When we come to the method of 
training the voice we find not method 
but pandemonium. Any one who 
takes the trouble to inquire will find 
that pupils have usually learnt two, 
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three, even four different systems. 
What is the true method? But first, 
to what instrument shall we liken the 
singing voice; is it swi generis, or has 
it its mechanical counterpart in any 
manufactured instrument? We cannot 
have a better guide here than Profes- 
sor Louis Mandl. “Physiological and 
physical researches have shown that 
the vocal organs act in the manner of 
wind instruments, consisting of a tube 
with a reed mouthpiece.” There are 
three essential parts of the vocal in- 
strument—the lungs and its tubes, cor- 
responding to the bellows and wind- 
pipe of a wind instrument; the larynx 
or vocal lips, corresponding to the reeds 
in an oboe (and double like these); the 
pharynx and its neighboring cavities, 
answering to the resounding body in a 
manufactured instrument. The impli- 
cations are (1) that there should be 
only one sounding-board (hence the 
chest is not a sounding-board for the 
singing voice; it serves merely as the 
pumping apparatus for air); (2) that 
there should be only one method of 
producing the sounds; (3) and that the 
characteristic peculiarity of the human 
voice is its power of uniting sounds, a 
union effected after the manner of wind 
instruments. The initial error of the 
modern hodge-podge which goes by the 
name of a system of singing is that the 
voice is treated not like a reed wind 
instrument but like a keyboard, where 
the notes are produced by strokes of 
the larynx as we strike the keys of a 
piano. But keyboard instruments are 
guiltless of a difference of structure in 
the course of producing the notes of 
two octaves. The existence of all 
other “methods” is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the difficulty of produc- 
ing such an instrument in ourselves. 
How much easier for the master, who 
having heard nothing but bad singing 
is incapable of teaching the old meth- 
od, and how much easier for the pupil, 
if it be once allowed that the distinct 


registers of the speaking voice.may re- 
main, and be dragged up and dragged 
down, cozened and mishandled and 
abused into some semblance of a homo- 
geneous instrument. 

Our “anatomist” singing masters as- 
severate that there are three distinct 
ways of producing the voice in sing- 
ing; that sounds are produced “from 
the chest” or “from the head.” These 
errors perpetuate the belief that the 
voice being a natural function should 
be trusted to act in the right way by 
itself. If the singing voice were indeed 
a natural function in this sense, not 
Porpora’s method only but all training 
of the voice would be out of place. 
Even the worst schools of singing, 
however, teach that some equalizing of 
registers is necessary to render the 
voice a pleasant and efficient instru- 
ment on which to perform. The mis- 
take is to suppose that registers can 
be equalized with three modes of pro- 
ducing notes. A modern singing mas- 
ter has, in fact, told his pupils that the 
old theory can no longer be main- 
tained, and that every sound originates 
in the same place and is produced in 
the same way, yet continues to speak 
of the “chest cavity” as one of the 
sounding-boards. He is rivalled by 
the master of another School who as- 
sists his pupils with a diagram, and 
informs them that the “chest notes” 
are those which they see placed against 
the upper teeth. Now we no longer 
believe that notes are actually pro- 
duced in the chest, and the only other 
way to obtain a chest note would be 
to make the note resound in the chest, 
which, ex hypothesi, these notes do not 
do. The mystery is explained when 
we know that, while the diagram is 
borrowed from the old masters, the 
letter-press is contributed by the new 
master. The inconsistency of all 
other methods, their incapacity, even 
if they were or could be faithfully fol- 
lowed, to obtain the effects desired is 
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the best argument for the method 
which refuses to treat the voice partly 
as an imperfect wind and partly as an 
imperfect keyed instrument. 

All learning to play on the vocal in- 
strument is inseparable from a momen- 
tary creation of the structure of the 
instrument itself. The metal of a 
trumpet remains immobile, but the 
throat is only rendered immobile by an 
exercise of volition. There is nothing 
so apparently unimportant, no move- 
ment so slight, that it may not disturb 
our instrument. The true vocal artist 
has, of course, made his instrument 
long ago; but it is not an external 
thing of seasoned wood or metal, it is 
affected by everything which affects 
him, and not only the art with which 
it is played but the very existence of 
the instrument itself is a response to 
his will. This is the crowning diffi- 
culty and individuality of his art. 
When the singing masters assure us 
that the teacher should possess a com- 
plete knowledge of vocal anatomy, we 
may rejoin that a personal experience 
of the stages by which a _ voice is 
placed is a better preparation for his 
task. Physicists and throat specialists 
may analyze the instrument for us—it 
is a Porpora, before this analysis, who 
taught us to play upon it. 

“He who knows how to breathe 
knows how to sing,” and “he who does 
not unite notes does not sing” (chi non 
sa legare, non sa cantare). Every one 
admits that the management of the 
breath is a sine qua non, and all are 
persuaded that they “take their breath 
properly.” They do not appear to real- 
ize that while they are obeying a sa- 
pient natural law in taking their 
breath, refreshing, nay essential, to our 
being, muck more to our speaking or 
singing, the art of breathing consists 
not in the mere taking it, but in how 
it is taken and above all in not letting 
it go. There is only one mode of 
respiration which the great teachers 
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recognized as the respirazione cantabile, 
and it is not that which is either mas- 
tered or taught nowadays. Again, far 
from uniting sounds, all our modern 
singing is staccato singing, there is no 
canto legato, even the notes of a se- 
quence being produced by separate and 


several movements. One fault, how- 
ever, has struck the critic of one of the 
daily papers, and three or four others 
have recently joined him. What they 
tell us is that the voices do not blend, 
that they do better alone than in con- 
cert. Now why should voices not 
blend? Because they are imperfect 
instruments. Two oboes, two cornets, 
blend; two violins, from the hand of 
different makers, however “individual” 
they may be as _ instruments, blend. 
But the voices of two imperfect instru- 
ments will not blend any more than 
the voices of two instruments of antag- 
onistic structure. The blending of 
voices is therefore a thing which we 
have never heard since the introduc- 
tion of German singing. A duet be- 
tween La Rota and Pasqua Rossi, or a 
century later a duet between Malibran 
and Mario, was a thing to remember 
for life; now, duets, trios, and quartets 
are things to forget as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Another touchstone is to be found in 
the mezza. voce. A true mezza voce 
is the best evidence of a well-placed 
voice. It is of the same “color” and 
has the same carrying qualities as the 
voce piena, or full voice. It is a true 
half-voice, produced in the same way 
as the full voice, and depending 
only on a greater control of the breath- 
ing. It is much more difficult of ac- 
quirement in the case of the robuster 
voices, but also more wonderfully ef- 
fective. It does not consist in that 
singing more or less softly, those mur- 
mured tones without character or car- 
rying quality which singers call their 
mezza, voce nowadays. Yet another 
touchstone is the production of high 
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notes. The full, round, high note is 
one of the chief beauties of the classi- 
cal school of singing, one of its acqui- 
sitions and one of its secrets. The high 
notes we now hear are of two quali- 
ties, closed in the nose or forced from 
the larynx. The well-placed  sus- 
tained and firm, high note requires the 
lightest possible treatment and costs 
no effort at all. 

But the worst part of the business 
is that we are not out and out barbari- 
ans, but continue to adopt the language 
and the style of civilization; a lan- 
guage we persistently misapply and 
misinterpret because we have lost the 
clue to it. Some singing terms can 
only be appreciated after long study; 
the master and the modern pupil can 
never have had any use for them, any 
appreciation of them at all. A short 
time ago there was a discussion in one 
of the monthly Reviews entitled ‘“‘The 
Wagner Bubble,” in which a writer 
mocked at Wagner for requiring his 
hero to look down instead of facing 
his public while singing. He was told 
that the old masters had always taught 
that a downward position of the head 
helped the voice to ascend. When 
Wagner’s hero looked down, however, 
it did not assist his voice to go up- 
wards, nor did Wagner himself intend 
that it should when he gave this stage 
direction, fer this precept applies only 
to the production of high notes with 
the imposto leggiero. A criticism in an 
important daily paper presents another 
capital instance of the confusion now 
reigning. Here the voice, which was 
“beautiful,” came out “splendidly”; 
“perfect production of all parts of a 
beautiful voice” had been learnt; the 
singer walked and stood on a platform 
in a way to win all hearts; in style 
there “was little room for improve 
ment.” Yet the conclusion is that 
“Miss —— has been brought out before 
the proper time. The difference be- 
tween the position attainable by a ma- 


ture artist and that within reach of 
those who use the London concert-room 
as a place for gaining experience, if 
not actually for practice ... must be 
evident even to the most commercially- 
minded parents or teachers.” Now 
with all these artistic perfections, how 
could she possibly be only a raw 
schoolgirl all the time? The small 
criticisms as to faulty pronunciation of 
Italian and other languages, or that 
in oOhe passage “rhythm,” in others 
“phrasing,” left something to be de- 
sired, would not explain it, for where 
is the artist so inhuman as to leave no 
fault for the critic to find? The poor 
girl could not possibly have gathered 
from this criticism any notion what- 
ever of what was wanted of her to re- 
tail when she got home to her parents 
and guardians. The pity is that the 
critic deprived her also of the power to 
tell them the only thing about which 
there could be no doubt, namely, that 
she had not an inkling of the perfect 
production of all or any parts of a 
beautiful voice, for—hey, presto!—this 
was the very young lady whom Legato 
advised to give up singing until she 
had learnt the @ 6b ¢ of her art. Yet 
it cannot be denied that such criticisms 
show unsatisfied yearnings on the part 
of critics. 

The unanswerable truth is that the 
moment we attempt to criticise voice 
production we are out of our depth, 
and we employ a jargon which can 
never mean anything to anybody, ama- 
teur or professional. We sometimes 
hear it said that “resonant voices are 
no longer liked.” One might just as 
well say that the speaking voice one 
preferred was that of a person suffer- 
ing from an advanced cold in the head. 
All yoices resound if they are well- 
placed; if they do not resound, it is a 
certain sign that they are ill-placed. 
Or the critics speak of a singer’s 
“abuse of the tremulo”; they might as 
well talk of the orator’s abuse of the 














stutter. Strakosch taught his pupils 
Patti and Nikita to assume while sing- 
ing an attitude similar to the orator’s 


as he slightly inclines forward to 
speak. But one of the tricks of our 
singers—stars and lesser luminaries 


alike—is to take a high note with the 
head thrown back. What is this done 
for? If the singer would deign to 
swallow while in that position he 
would discover that it is one which 
closes the throat. Another ludicrous 
pose, that of thrusting forward your 
music at arm’s length, impedes the 
breathing functions, and was one of 
the anti-artistic affectations to which 
Strakosch drew attention. Shall we 
sing at once after eating; is the pos- 
session of a fine voice proof against a 
mutton-chop, as one of our “classical” 
singers assures us? That depends on 
whether we are going to hold our 
breath when we sing, or not. Our 
singers are not only expected to sing 
after dinner (and a _ dinner, like “a 
hose,”’ seems to be quite a resource for 
certain systems of voice production), 
but to sing immediately they arrive— 
and they arrive, the men in stiff four- 
inch collars, the women with their 
throats strangled in draperies. They 
tell us all these things can be, and they 
are not affected. I quite believe it. 
They are not affected. But if their 
voice were an instrument these things 
would do it as much good as sousing 
your violin or thrusting a cloth into 
your oboe before performing. There 
is, however, no need to husband re- 
sources which are conspicuous only by 
their absence. Shall we close or open 
the throat? Shall we breathe through 
the mouth or through the nose? Shall 
we sing our exercises at full voice or 
at half voice? In these cases again 
both methods cannot be right. If any 


sense of humor could be left him after 
a course of modern singing lessons, the 
long-suffering pupil would find an apt 
parallel to his experiences in the native 
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“De 
way to hebben, belubbed bredrin, is 
broad and narrow, and de way to de- 
struction is narrow and broad.” This 
explanation, we hear, failed to satisfy 
one of his audience, who made off, ob- 
serving: “Well, if dat be so, dis child 


pastor’s instruction of his flock: 


will take to de woods.” How prefer- 
able are the pathless deserts of the 
natural voice to the roads it is not re- 
quired to travel! 

It may be asked: Is the modern Ital- 
ian school any better than the French, 
the English, the German? And the 
answer is, No. The mysteries of bel 
canto are forgotten there as elsewhere. 
But Italy is the classic land of singing, 
and some “trailing clouds of glory” 
accompany her decadence. The Ital- 
ians at least remember that we must 
begin by placing the voice, and that this 
will occupy two or three years. The 
utter absence of artistic resource, of 
technical skill, which we suffer gladly 
in England would not, despite all the 
decadence of musical taste in Italy, be 
tolerated on any Italian platform. 
Again, the Italian, being the only lan- 
guage which has none but vocal end- 
ings, remains the same assistance to 
the singer as when it gave the original 
impulse to bel canto. The Italian voice 
is naturally placed more forward than 
ours, and there is still some knowledge 
in Italy of what the voice can do, and 
what it can best do, some artistic 
knowledge of what is well and what is 
ill written for the voice—things of 
which there exists no tradition at all 
in Germany, but which were at one 
time understood in England. It is in- 
deed a mistake to suppose that the 
beauty of the early voices depended on 
those fioriture and colorature with 
which the Italian name is associated. 
Such things are possible, and one may 
add are only agreeable, with the highly 
trained voice, but “fireworks” and 
trills are not the legitimate resource of 
all kinds of voices, and Porpora’s fa- 
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vorite pupil, surnamed Jl Porporino, 
Was most admirable in the adagio 
and the canto largo. If fireworks and 
flourishes are not appreciated, indeed 
are not heard nowadays, the breadth 
and pose which demand a highly culti- 
vated voice in at least the same degree 
are equally absent, and the famous 
larghi of Handel are slurred over by 
our inefficient performers. 

Inefficient training has introduced 
another confusion, the confusion as to 
classes of voices. We all know, or 
eught to know, that there are distinct 
classes of yoices with perfectly definite 
characteristic differences. Thus, operas 
used to be written for the two kinds of 
soprano. But our singers kindly sing 
all music, all styles for us, and if it 
does not sound quite right, the “body” 
or the “timbre” or the “production” 
or the “tone-color” is criticised. The 
same confusion exists about the two 
classes of tenors, and the baritone, 
who, by the way, sometimes obliges 
us by singing bass. The dramatic so- 
prano (always a rare voice) is indeed 
forgotten, but en revanche the singing 
portent in England is that all the 
women just now have contraltos. This 
voice, it is true, remains as rare as 
ever, but two common errors in voice 
production keep us constantly supplied 
with contraltos both for the concert 
platform and among drawing-room 
amateurs. Either the bass notes are 
placed on the chest, producing an un- 
mistakable cavernous sound, which is 
no pure yocal sound at all and is more 
likely to induce tuberculous disease 
than a contralto voice, or the difficulty, 
which always handicaps the modern 
singing master, of producing high notes 
with the miserable methods at his dis- 
posal, soon persuades him to shorten 
the voice and call the remaining notes 
“contralto.” I have heard not only 
mezzo supranos but light sopranos, 
small insignificant voices with no re- 
source in the bass at all, thus dubbed; 


and in the list of professionals genuine 
mezzo sopranos and genuine dramatic 
sopranos have made their careers 
among us as “contraltos.” Until the 
voice has been liberated from what I 
crave license to term its present func- 
tional disturbances—the chest, throat, 
or nasal accompaniments which are 
supposed to confer on it its character— 
it is nowadays difficult to classify it. 
Not the least convincing proof of the 
system of the old masters is that when 
a voice has been thus disembedded its 
true character is emphasized; a bass or 
a contralto being not less but more 
deep, as well as fuller and more reso- 
nant, when it is freed from the chest 
and throat. 

This confusion as to kinds of voices 
is matched, naturally enough, by a 
parallel confusion in composing for 
them. The old composers studied sing- 
ing seven years in order to write for 
the voice, and its individuality was 
recognized in the practice of writing 
operas for the great singers. Nowa- 
days few men know how to write for 
the voice. Take, for example, the set 
of soprano and of mezzo soprano songs 
written by Schumann, whose greatest 
delight was song writing. The former 
differ from the latter chiefly by being 
written in a lower key: this is bad 
enough, but when we find a soprano 
song ending on seven lower A’s, a note 
which no soprano can be required to 
touch, while the highest note—the re- 
source and resolution of the song—is 
an EH, that is, is a central note for a 
soprano, we must see that such “songs” 
may be beautiful musically, but they 
cannot by any possibility be beautiful 
vocally; they are, or should be, Lieder 
ohne Worte, ohne Stimme. It is a 
strange irony of fate that it is those 
German composers who set at naught 
he cultivated voice and _ habitually 
worked with imperfect and strident or- 
gans who nevertheless delighted in long 
sustained passages where the voice is 

















The Lost Art of Singing. 


required to do nothing less than shriek. 
There can indeed be no improvement 
while we are unable to enjoy music 
which is beautiful vocally, nor while 
there are no ears to which a fine vocal 
performance gives greater pleasure 
than an inferior vocal performance of 
music which, though beautiful in itself, 
is entirely unsuited to the voice. 

“Chi canta italianamente, canta tutto 
il tempo della sua vita.” If an instru- 
ment is improperly used, its career will 
be short. Pacchierotti’s friend Rubini 
wrote to Duprez: “You have lost your 
voice because you sang with all] your 
“apital, whereas I have always sung 
with the interest.” This is, in brief, 
the secret of the imposto leggiero. The 
old singers never lost their voices, and 
when Donzelli sang the tenor duet in 
Mercadante’s Bravo at eighty years old, 
though his legs, we are told, trembled 
so that he had to be carried to the 
footlights, not for an instant did his 
voice tremble. To-day there are no 
Homeric careers. Our would-be sing- 
ers come out from the academies with 
their voices half or wholly ruined; the 
deterioration can be traced while the 
lessons are in progress. Our fledged 
singers sing for three or four years 
and are heard of no more—at least if 
they go on the stage. Off the stage 
the voice better resists the strain put 
upon it by its burden of bad training. 
There was a quality of the finely 
trained yoice which appears to have 
struck every one alike. Burney speaks 
of Pasqua Rossi and La Rota as Ga- 
luppi’s nightingales, whose facility is 
“equal to that of birds.” The immense 
advantages of the voice placed forward 
are recognized, by contrast, even to- 
day; for I think it is of Madame Melba 
only, and with justice, that the critic 
has ventured to declare that “she sings 
with the same ease with which other 
people speak.” In England and Ger- 
many we are opposing the throat-voice 
to the imposto leggiero. Now the char- 
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acteristic of all notes whose basis is 
the throat is that they are loud and 
noisy near, but have no carrying power 
at all. The apoplectic efforts to make 
such yoices carry, to sustain such 
notes, only serve to shorten the singer’s 
career without attaining his object. It 
was said of Madame Patti (whose 
training was one of the longest on rec- 
ord) by an Italian trained on the old 
methods who heard her in the Albert 
Hall two years ago, that her medium 
notes were still those of a girl of twen- 
ty. Jenny Lind, on the contrary, a 
born artist who had dreamed in Swe- 
den of singing “like the birds,’ with 
no technical training of the voice, was 
told by Manuel Garcia when she at 
length threw up her operatic engage- 


ments to study in Paris (only four 
years after her début in Freischiitz), 
“Mademoiselle, vous n’avez plus de 


voiz”! It was to his training and her 
own courage that she owed her subse- 
quent brilliant career. 

The thin nasal French singing where 
the centre notes are neglected and all 
the attention is bestowed on the high 
notes was classical even in the eigh- 
teenth century. The Italian pretends 
to give the “body” which is lacking to 
such a voice by sending the notes on 
the chest, whereas the remedy is to 
let them find their own sonorous sound- 
ing-board. But we are only out of 
the frying-pan into the fire with the 
German or its modern imitator, the 
English system, where the “body” is 
provided by forcing the notes from the 
throat. The fact noticed last season 
at Covent Garden, that the Italian 
voices best resisted the strain, is simply 
due to their general freedom from 
throatiness. These principles could be 
easily brought to the test; it could be 
shown that there is really no such 
thing as voice-training in three distinct 
registers; that if one note goes on the 
chest the next will not go “in the 
head”; that many notes, for example, 
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called and believed to be “‘chest notes” 
are really on the throat or in the chin. 
The choice is between one register and 
half a dozen, one vocal “color” or half 
a dozen vocal “colors’—the mixed 
sounds defying all attempts to reduce 
or even to classify them, to which 
alone we are now accustomed.’ 

I picture to myself William Beckford 
of Fonthill, fresh from Venice and 
Rome and from Pacchierotti, set down 
at a musical] entertainment in Florence 
on the 6th of October, 1780, to listen 
to voices such as he could hear around 
him anywhere to-day. “Everyone 
seemed as well contented as if there 
was no such thing as good singing in 
the world, except a Neapolitan duchess 
who delighted me by her vivacity.” 
They both feel better after calling 
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Tata. 


down maledictions on the singers, the 
performance, the supine audience. 
Such a gleam of divine discontent may 
yet linger, for some veterans at the 
Opera House this May were found in- 
voking the great singers of the past, 
and assuring each other that “There 
are no such artistes now.” Rossini was 
asked what were the three most im- 
portant things for the aspirant to 
vocal fame, and answered for all three 
“la voce.’ He would not say so now. 
He would look round for the means of 
saving fine voices from utter ruination, 
of providing us with some of the graces 
which we have a right to expect of the 
first and finest of instruments, and he 
would say that the requisite is no longer 
the voice, but la scuola, la scuola, and 
again la scuola. 
M. A. R. Tuker. 





TATA.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 


PART III. 


i. HOW LOVE CAME TO TATA’S HEABT. 


No, it did not come as it generally 
does to a young girl’s heart, along a 
path shadowed by spring day-dreams, 
keeping time to the song of the birds. 
Nor did young Pelloquin, as he sat 
there in the Bounauds’ parlor, feel 
anything of a young lover’s unrest. 
Marius’ choice was an eminently rea- 
sonable one. He had made up his 
mind that Adéle was a nice girl, with 
good principles; that she had a pretty 
dowry and would never be extrava- 
gant. He began to be as fond of her 
as though she had been one of his 
cousins, and in this he was sincere as 
well as sensible; and he found ample 


1 The only recent writer who shows 4 


real comprehension of the problem of the 
*Translated for The Living Age. 


encouragement on the side of his par- 
ents. From time to time when Adéle, 
seated at her own piano, whose tones 
were thin and slight, and which was 
always called the “clarichord,” sung in 
a voice which was also slight and thin: 
“Le tendre Amis disait & Philoméle,” 
he would find himself gazing with 
pleasure—it did not happen often, but 
the pleasure was indisputable—upor 
the round neck of the young girl. His 
wandering fancy would be caught like 
a fiy in the straying, curling, sunny 
meshes of her hair, but it never lin- 
gered there for long. He would spring 
forward to turn the leaf of the old 
song-book, and when he caught sight 
of Adéle’s profile, with its high, bulg- 
ing forehead, and _ short, thick, ré- 


equalizing of registers is the baritone Mon- 
sieur Victor Maurel. 




















troussé nose, his thoughts would revert 
to her dowry. 

Just once or twice, as he bent over 
the music-book, his hair had brushed 
hers and it had seemed to him that it 
shrivelled, as though a little flame had 
been kindled at the end only to be at 
once extinguished; and, at the same 
moment, something warm had filled 
his breast and expanded his heart. 
That was all. He touched her hand 
without emotion, though without re- 
pulsion, and he used to say to himself: 
*“T love her; we shall be happy to- 
gether, we and our children, and some- 
thing more than merely well-to-do. 
We shall really be rich.” 

As for Adéle, she knew nothing about 
the little spark which her hair had 
lighted in the heart of the youthful 
Marius. She had felt nothing similar. 
That volatile essence, that subtle flame, 
had been thrown off by her tresses 
quite unconsciously to herself. And 
yet she already looked upon Marius as 
her betrothed. She thoroughly under- 
stood the intentions of the young man; 
and since her parents approved, she 
accepted, and that was all! 

Her love-songs told her 
Here is one: 


nothing. 


Love’s a baby-god, they say; 
Finds his way to every dwelling, 
Bolt and bar then most compelling 

When he’s bidden keep away. 


Sweet his mouth and bright his eye, 
But the smile is elfish ever! 
And the devil fills his quiver 

With the arrows he lets fly. 


Straight the aim those shafts are 
taking. 
But Love strokes the wounded place, 
Breathing from his lips of grace 
Rapture first, and then—what aching! 


She could sing these verses day in 
and day out, and see nothing in them 
but an incomprehensible kind of joke. 
Love, as herein described, was the sort 
of elf one finds in the fairy-books, 
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which are “true 
stories.” 

Later, when the news from Pierre 
had begun to cause anxiety, and there 
had been trouble at home because of 
his scrapes, his failures and the money 
he squandered, she would say to her- 
self, as she knitted the woollen stock- 
ings which the maéstro took very good 
care never to put inside his elegant 
boots, that when once she was married 
she would be able to console her par- 
ents for all his misconduct. Little by 
little she confessed to herself that 
Pierre—whom she pardoned from the 
bottom of her heart, whom she loved 
passionately in spite of everything— 
that Pierre was not a model son. Who 
could tell? Perhaps he might ruin 
them. She dimly understood him and 
knew him to be incorrigible; and at the 
same time she still saw in him a 
genius, and believed in his vocation, 
and that he was reserved for an illus- 
trious destiny. Was not his very prodi- 
gality sure proof of an artistic temper- 
ament? Does not every body say that 
genius is, and must be, irregular? She, 
Adéle, had heard it again and again. 
There must be some one always ready 
to repair the ravages which were in- 
dispensable to Pierre’s final success. 
Well, she would be there with her par- 
ents, and she would assist them to bear 
the fortunate misfortune of having a 
son destined by Providence to become 
a great musician and a famous man. 
To this end nothing could serve better 
than her marriage to an honorable, 
steady, sensible man. Her father 
would grow old. There ought to be a 
man in the house, and that man would 
be Marius Pelloquin. And then chil- 
dren would come. Bounaud would be 
a grandfather and every one would be 
happy. 

It was then that Adéle’s own voca- 
tion for marriage was revealed to her 
heart. 

She was one of those beings who 


not, of course, 
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cannot permit themselves to be happy 
unless they feel that they are doing 
their duty. This was the main-spring 
of Adéle’s character, as it is that of 
every “Tata.” In Provence Tata is 
a pet name invented by the children 
as a diminutive of the word “Aunt.” 
The ideal “Tatas” are those unmarried 
women whose suppressed maternity 
leads them to look upon their brothers 
and their nephews as their sons, and 
upon all other children as_ their 
nephews. 

As soon as Tata had made up her 
mind that her marriage would be a 
good thing for Pierre, she permitted 
herself to love Marius and did love 
him. Then she discovered that he was 
a handsome fellow, well-made and 
well-mannered, almost too good for 
her. And finally, on her Saint’s day, 
when he came to give her some flow- 
ers, with her parents both standing by, 
she naively bent her forehead for him 
to kiss. 

He obeyed the sign, timidly, and yet 
he lingered over the innocent caress. 
And she, to her own complete surprise, 
recognized something in that kiss, light 
as it was, which differentiated it from 
every kiss which she had received be- 
fore. She blushed and then turned 
pale, and never again was first to in- 
vite the kiss of Marius. And always 
afterward when she sang the words— 
*‘Love’s a baby god they say 
Finds his way to every dwelling”’— 
it seemed to gentle Adéle that she un- 
derstood. 

So now on both sides it was truly 
love; as a rose though invisible within 
the closed sheath of its calyx is still a 
rose. 


II. TATA’S FORTUNE. 


The day after the performance of 
Belcolor had taken place in the Bou- 
nauds’ parlor, Pelloquin came, as he 


had planned, to make a call upon his 
old neighbor. 

“How’s my young friend?’ asked 
Pelloquin, who thought this would be 
an ingenious way of introducing the 
subject most upon his mind. 

“Pijerre’s all right,” replied Bounaud, 
who had quite misunderstood, never 
for an instant dreaming that anyone 
could be more interested in Adéle than 
in Pierre. 

Once more his son had taken com- 
plete possession of him. Overjoyed 
by the return of the prodigal, Bounaud 
in his ingratitude began once more to 
entertain his old contempt for woman. 
He totally forgot that, only the evening 
before, he had for one instant preferred 
his daughter to his son. 

“And your daughter,” persisted Pel- 
loquin, “how is she?” 

“Very well, thank you. So is my 
wife. They are good, conscientious 
creatures, capable of self-devotion and 
of silence. Women should hold their 
tongues. My father always said so.” 

“Not always quite easy to carry out 
your father’s idea,’ observed Pelloquin, 
facetiously. 

“I’m not so rough as he, thank heav- 
en!” continued the other; “but I have 
adopted more than one of his opinions; 
and there are moments when I even 
doubt whether I do right to indulge 
my son as I do.” 

“He’s going to begin about it him- 
self,” thought Pelloquin. And aloud, 
“You’re ‘quite right, and, apropos, I 
came expressly to say——” 

“It is true,” Bounaud pursued, “that 
I have my reasons, as you very well 
know. ‘The composer I was not able 
to be, my son will become. My kind- 
ness, my prodigality toward him has its 
excuse. I wish to give a genius to 
France. That has been my idea.” 

“Your monomania,” said Pelloquin, 
good-naturedly. 

Bounaud frowned. ‘“Monomania, 
monomania! A_ reasonable, sensible 

















determination is no monomania, There 
is nothing imaginary about my son’s 
ability. That is going to be demon- 
strated. All the sacrifices which I am 
making for him are sacrifices made for 
my country. I have your approval, I 
am sure. My country will repay me 
some day by a rich meed of glory.” 

“And maybe also in money,” said 
Pelloquin. “But——” 

“T shan’t refuse the money,” 
Bounaud with a loud laugh. 

“Bounaud!” Pelloquin spoke with 
sudden decision. “Bounaud, I wish to 
speak with you on a matter of busi- 
ness.” 

. “I’m listening,’’ Bounaud averred. 

“All right!” returned Pelloquin gaily. 
“So then, in two words, the business 
that brings me is this: I have been 
meaning to ask the hand of your 
daughter for my son——” 

“Granted!” cried Bounaud joyfully. 

“Permit me! I haven’t asked it yet, 
my dear Bounaud.” 

“And why not? I have often put 
the question to myself, ‘Are they in 
love?? And sometimes I have an- 
swered ‘Yes!’ and sometimes ‘No!’ But 
it seems to me that your Marius looks 
at her like a fool——” 

“Just so!” 

“Well, then——?” 

“Then! then!” answered Pelloquin, 
“that is not enough. There are ques- 
tions to be put and answers to be 
given. Does your daughter love him?” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She would never dare to say to my 
face that she did not love the man I 
had chosen for her,” explained Bou- 
naud the despot, in the most matter-of- 
fact tone. 

“That is just why she ought to be 
asked. Think a minute, Bounaud. You 


said 


don’t want to coerce a weak creature.” 
“T should only be making my daugh- 

ter happy in spite of herself,” 

Bounaud, somewhat irritated. 


said 


Tata. 
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The sententious Pelloquin replied by 
the following set phrase which he had 
probably found in a book: “The soul 
of a woman, even though concealed 
from us by her docility, is yet free.” 

It took Bounaud several seconds to 
recover from the crushing effect of 


this apothegm. Finally, ‘““You’re grow- 
ing philosophical,” said he. **Philo- 
sophically speaking, I don’t particular- 
ly object to your statement, though it 
sounds a little too much like Saint- 
Simon. I’m willing to ask Adéle the 
question, however. Anything else? 
Oh, yes, her dowry. I’m going to give 
her fifty thousand francs,” he con- 
cluded, a trifle maliciously. 

It was Pelloquin’s turn to be struck 
dumb. The sum appeared to him 
enormous. “Where the devil will you 
raise that sum?” he exclaimed. 

“Do you know you're just a little 


trying?” grumbled Bounaud, pleas- 
antly. 

“Oh, Lord!” said -Pelloquin, “‘let’s 
come to the point! I know pretty 


nearly what you’re worth and I know 
the state of your credit; and yesterday, 
when I heard you proposing that ridic- 
ulous theatrical enterprise and promis- 
ing to support it to the tune of fifty 
thousand francs, I made up my mind 
to speak to you in your daughter’s in- 
terest; foreseeing that it might also be 
that of my son. There’s the truth for 
you! And now let me tell you this as a 
true friend,—promise only thirty thou- 
sand francs, if thirty thousand francs 
is all you can give, but don’t beguile 
either my son or me by extravagant 
hopes. I’m no child, Bounaud, and 
I’ve no bee in my bonnet. Nor am I 
a genius, that I admit. I sell cloth, 
and don’t bother about anything else. 
You promise a dowry of fifty thousand 
francs to your daughter. Do you mean 
to go to the poor-house yourself? Are 
you going to mortgage your house? 
Upon what basis are we going té@ dis- 
cuss the happiness of our children? 
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Give me a plain, simple, straightfor- 
ward answer, so that we can all of us 
know what we are about.” 

During the preceding discourse, Bou- 
naud had given many signs of impa- 
tience, walking about the room, scuf- 
fling with his feet, sitting down and 
drumming with both hands upon his 
knees. He longed to interrupt, but he 
controlled himself. 

“Pelloquin,” said he with a half- 
laugh, “you really are a little trying.” 

“We've got to come to an understand- 
ing,” retorted Pelloquin. 

“My daughter will have fifty thou- 
sand francs,” reiterated Bounaud, with 
that air of authority which admits of 
mo reply, “and I am a man of sense 
and a man of honor. I pledge myself 
to give them upon the day of her mar- 
riage in valid securities payable to the 
bearer; and if I do not fulfil these con- 
ditions—I want this clearly understood 
—then you are at liberty to throw up 
the bargain; but I make this proviso 
only for the sake of putting your mind 
at rest. I am sure of myself. Now 
what have you to say?” 

“I’m perfectly satisfied,” said Pello- 
quin. “Ask your daughter; but do it 
gently and tactfully.” 

“Why not before you?” 

“Because my presence might make it 
difficult for her to tell the truth.” 

“All right! Good-bye. And don’t 
try me so far again!” said Bounaud. 
“T’ve been growing more irritable for 
some time past.” 

“You’re like—all geniuses,” remarked 
Pelloquin, with a spice of malice. 

“Like all geniuses,” confirmed Bou- 
naud, now put on his mettle. “You 
only sell cloth, as you yourself have 
candidly admitted, while I sell sculp- 
ture in wood. Mine is an artistic 
trade, and I naturally know more than 
you do about some things. I know 


what I want; understand that once for 
all, @nd where I am ging.” 
“Let us hope that it’s not 
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devil,” thought Pelloquin, as he went 
his way. 

Bounaud summoned his daughter and 
Théréson. The latter had seen Pello- 
quin go out with a certain mysterious 
and knowing look upon his face which 
she fancied that she understood. 

“Adéle,” said Bounaud, without any 
circumlocution, . “Marius Pelloquin 
wants to marry you. Do you love Ma- 
rius?” 

Adéle was struck dumb and stood 
silent, unable to find words. Her love 
bad no ardor. It was not of the sort 
which breaks forth in exclamations. 
Her gentle, rational inclination did not 
know what answer to make to the 
question so brusquely propounded. The 
important query had not been made 
“on the right note.” The soul is a 
musical instrument, and Adéle’s re- 
mained mute, not feeling itself in tune 
with the old man’s interrogation. 

It was the good mother who an- 
swered:— 

“People don’t always know the first 
minute whether they are in love, Bou- 
naud.” 

“Nonsense!” grumbled the father. 
And, turning to his wife:—‘“What do 
you think about it yourself, Théréson?”’ 

“IT think she loves him a little al- 
ready,” murmured Théréson. 

“Is that so, Adéle?” 

“TI don’t really know, father.” 

“Well, really, this becomes exasper- 
ating,” exclaimed Bounaud. “See 
here,” he went on in the self-satisfied 
tone of a man who has planned a tri- 
umphant stratagem, “see here! What 
do you think when you see him?” and 
he turned to his wife with a wink. 

Adéle studied the carpet. “I think 

. @ great many things,” said she at 
last. 

Very gently Théréson 
“Speak out, my daughter.” 

“T think,” said Adéle, “that we ought 
all of us to do all we can to further 
Pierre’s career.” 


interposed, 
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The father and mother exchanged 
glances. Théréson already understood 
—not so Bounaud. “That’s all very 
well,” said he, “very well indeed, but 
I don’t see the connection.” 

“I think,” pursued the adorable girl, 
in a voice light as a spider’s web, “that 
geniuses know nothing about practical 
things——”’ 

“That’s true too,” admitted Bounaud, 
“but——” 

Then Tata laid bare her whole an- 
gelic soul, and said in a single breath: 
“T think that Pierre has given and will 
continue to give you both much anxi- 
ety, that he will always need a great 
deal of money, that he will never know 
how to economize, that he needs all 
your fortune, that it may be a long 
while before he earns anything—true 
artists think so little about money! I 
think that you will some day need a 
partner to relieve you of part of your 
cares, and that that day is perhaps 
not very far distant, and that then——” 

Now at last Bounaud understood. 
For the first time in his life he got a 
full, clear look at Tata’s whole soul. 
His heart swelled in strong emotion. 
He brought out his snuff-box and took 
a noisy pinch. 

Théréson. smiled, a little sadly. 

“And then?” demanded Bounaud. 

“Then,” concluded the saintly girl, 
“it seems to me that if M. Pelloquin 
loves me, and I think he does, I can 
love him too. I tell myself that if he 
wants to marry me you will find in 
him an industrious son, who will help 
you both in your common task, and 
that my marriage with a hard-working, 
honest young man, such as we know 
him to be, could not fail to secure 
your happiness and therefore mine.” 

The fine creature drew a breath of 
relief. Never before had she spoken 
at such length. 

Great is the love of the “Tatas” of 
this world! Saint-like women, whose 
maternal affection is not absorbed by 
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their children, but who see their chil- 
dren in all whom they love. Their 
souls are never weary, never grow old, 
never cease to do good. 

Bounaud applied his open snuff-box 
to his Bourbon nose. “You see,” said 
he to his wife, “she’s in love,” 

Théréson wiped her eyes. “Yes,” 
was her answer, “but it’s we whom 
she’s in love with!” 

“And that’s enough!” declared Bou- 
naud sharply, and he shut his snuff-box 
with a click. 

He was once more entirely under the 
sway of that passionate egotism, which 
would have led him to accept the sac- 
rifice of a thousand lesser lives, could 
he thus have assured the future of his 
son. Yet he turned towards his 
daughter and said carelessly, merely 
by way of salving his conscience: “You 
are not forcing yourself? You are not 
lying?” 

“Lying? 
ment. 

“True enough! You’ve never lied— 
not even in jest. So, then, you like 
Marius?” he insisted. 

“Yes, I like him very much.” 

“You will have fifty thousand 
francs.” He had calculated upon pro- 
ducing a certain effect, but the sum 
conveyed no clear meaning to Adéle. 
She only knew vaguely that it was “a 
great deal of money.” 

“It is too much,” she said simply. 

The tradesman was rather taken 
aback. “Not for Marius,” he said, 
with a laugh. 

Then Adéle breathed a question 
which filled the father’s heart with joy! 
—‘And Pierre?” 

“You are really an uncommonly nice 
girl,” he declared genially; “but Pierre 
—we must be just!—Pierre has already 
cost me more than that, and no longer 
ago than yesterday I promised him 
just as much more; so, not another 
word,” 

He took a step toward 


I?” she said in astonish- 


the door, 
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“How is this?’ criedThéréson. “You 
are going away without a kiss, at such 
a moment!” 

“J don’t think much of that non- 
sense,” grumbled Bounaud. “It’s a 
silly custom and proves nothing.” Yet 
he turned, and approached his daugh- 
ter, “Come and give me a kiss then,” 
he said. 

Adéle imprinted upon the cheek pre- 
sented her a kiss which was not re- 
turned. But he . gazed at her with 
affection, took first her chin, then her 
whole face in his big hand, and finally 
said: “It’s a pretty little mug!” 

He added a second later, ‘“‘That’s the 
biggest compliment my father ever 
paid me. Are you satisfied now, you 
two tyrants?” 

“Oh, yes, father; you are so good!” 

Then Théréson, seeing that even yet 
he had not kissed his daughter, herself 
enveloped her in a gentle embrace, 
pressed her head against her own 
shoulder and said, as she stroked the 
girl’s beautiful hair, “You are a saint, 
Adéle!” 

“There’s only one saint!” declared 
Bounaud, “and she is in Heaven and 
also at Bologna”; and he went off 
muttering under his breath, “Saint 
Cecilia, protect us!’ 

Hardly had he crossed the threshold, 
however, when an idea struck him; 
under the inspiration doubtless of Saint 
Cecilia, prompted by Saint Adéle. Ten 
minutes later he rejoined the two wom- 
en, and to their no small surprise he 
had a large pocket-book in his hand. 
Nor did he seem quite the same man 
as when he left them. He was de- 
cidedly more serious in manner, though 
he spoke in the same despotic tone: 

“Adéle! come here. Come here, 
Théréson!” 

They obeyed, full of curiosity, and 
he continued with a certain solemnity, 
“There are in this pocket-book fifty 


thousand francs in securities payable 
Adéle’s dowry. 


to the bearer. It is 





Tata. 


Take it, Théréson and hide it from me, 
so that only you and Adéle will know 
where it is.”’ And as he read refusal 
in the grieved and astonished eyes of 
his wife, “I insist,” he added, with 
the energy of a man who realizes his 
own weakness. 

“But, papa—” Adéle ventured, on her 
mother’s behalf. 

“Not a word,” vociferated Bounaud, 

“You have always held the purse- 
strings, my husband.” 

“Silence, and do as I tell you,” he 
reiterated. Then, hurriedly, with a 
voice low as that of a penitent at the 
confessional: “Adéle’s dowry is some- 
thing sacred, and if I kept it in my 
own desk,—well, the truth is I’m afraid 
I could not preserve it intact. I 
shouldn’t know how to keep my hands 
off it. See here, Théréson——” 

He paused, hesitating a moment be- 
fore the supreme avowal which would 
inevitably strip him of a little of his 
loudly asserted authority. ‘‘See here, 
Théréson, you know perfectly well 
that Pierre’s music is my passion, my 
vice, if you like. I am like a gambler! 


I know it! I know it perfectly! I am 
afraid of myself. I’m afraid, afraid, 
I tell you.” 


“I have more confidence in you, and 
so has Adéle,” murmured his wife. 

He had made himself only too clear. 
A pang of compassion smote both the 
mother and the daughter. They ex- 
changed glances of mutual understand-- 
ing and Adéle left the room. When 
they were alone: 

“Keep that money, Bounaud,” Thé- 
réson continued. “Your honor as a 
father requires you, in your daughter’s 
interests, to guard this money for her, 
yourself.” 

Her resistance, and the lesson that 
it read him, made him very angry. 
“Don’t you suppose I know my busi- 
ness better than you do?” he growled. 
“Don’t talk, but do as I tell you.” 

She became once more the submis- 


























sive menial:—“‘Yes, Bounaud, you are 
right.” 

She went her way, with her back a 
little bent, holding awkwardly in her 
trusty hands all those bits of rustling 
paper, which she could not read, and 
thinking to herself, “Oh, what is the 
use? He’ll ask for them back again!” 

He recalled her. 

“If ever I ask you for the whole or 
part of that money, you are to refuse 


to let me have it—hear? Do you un- 
derstand?” 
“Oh, Bounaud,” she exclaimed in 


horror, “you know that I should never 
dare.” 

“Those are my orders,” and he said 
mo more. 

She really did carry off with her fifty 
thousand francs and locked them up in 
the strongest of her linen closets. That 
very evening they told Pierre, who did 
not deign to pay much attention to 
anything so remote from his own musi- 
cal interests, that Marius Pelloquin 
had been accepted as his sister’s future 
husband. A few days later there was 
a small and select engagement dinner 
which began with the soup, and pro- 
ceeded through all its courses, like a 
feast in honor of the young composer. 

What did he care about the Pelloquins 
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and the other friends of the family ?— 
mere bourgeois tradesmen, provincials! 
Was he not himself a Parisian, already 
known in artistic circles, in society, 
and on the boulevards? He was bored 
in Toulon. There was nobody to talk 
to. He was homesick for the Café 
Anglais. He had not even been to 
take a look at that blue sea for which 
he had fancied that he felt such regret 
when he first went to Paris. 

“At Paris,” he kept repeating, “every- 
body knows where he belongs. But 
down here fame goes for nothing. No- 
body knows who you are or where you 
stand.” 

A week later, more heavily laden 
with gold pieces than even his father 
knew, our young gentleman went back 
to the capital, seeing visions as he 
went of all his future triumphs; the 
flirtations of a “lion” with duchesses 
and dancing-girls, successes in the con- 
ecert-room and “first-nights” at the 
opera where the merits of his master- 
piece were to win for his person the 
frenzied plaudits of the crowd. 

When he left, there lay, between his 
mother, his sister and himself, a 
weighty secret, fit to involve the ruin 
of all the Bounauds, but one of which 
he scarcely thought at all. 


(To be continued.) 





HEINE IN LONDON. 


It was no less a personage than M. 
Thiers who remarked of Heine that 
“he was the wittiest Frenchman since 
Voltaire,” a compliment that the poet, 
born and reared in an obscure little 
town of the “Holy German Empire,” 
must have heard, one inclines to be- 
lieve, with the keenest relish and ap- 
preciation. Born and nourished though 
his corporeal body was in a German 





State, Paris, there is little doubt, was 
the home country of his soul. His 
was the “champagne blood” of the 
Gaul; his spirit, the indefinable es- 
sence of the man, was purely Parisian; 
his humor, that mocking, spirituel, 
deadly persiflage, light as pollen grain, 
biting as a poisoned weapon, was of 
the variety that grows only to its full- 
est perfection on French soil. 
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It was congenial to the poet’s love of 
paradox that, born in Diisseldorf 
though he was, and of German paren- 
tage on both sides, he nevertheless 
was, during several years of his boy- 
hood, a French subject. Napoleon, in 
his victorious progress, had “dislocated 
the boundaries of Europe,” and Diissel- 
dorf, formerly the chief town of a 
petty German state, became capital of 
the equally minute Duchy of Berg un- 
der the rule of the soldier-fop, Joachim 
Murat—but with an enormous, almost 
inconceivable difference. All the old 
feudal vassalage was swept away, the 
Code Napoléon was introduced, and 
noble and peasant were subject to pre- 
cisely the same legal formalities and 
penalties. In a word, the people of 
the Duchy of Berg were admitted, 
without striking a blow, to all the 
privileges won by the horrors of the 
French Revolution. 

Heine was six years old when Murat 
made his gorgeous and triumphant en- 
try into Diisseldorf, and for the next 
few years the little Jew school-boy at 
the newly-established Lycée ran about 
among the French soldiery as witty 
and impudent as a Paris gamin; hear- 
ing wonder-tales of the hero of Europe 
from those who had fought under the 
magnetic spur of his glance, till he 
grew to love and worship Napoleon as 
he certainly never reverenced and 
loved the God of his fathers. Napo- 
leon was to him in all his after-life the 
Lord of Liberty, under whom, despite, 
as he said, the establishment of an em- 
pire, the rainbow-tinted dream of Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity reached 
as close to realization as is possible in 
this unequal world. Heine spoke from 
his standpoint as a Jew, and perhaps 
it was necessary to be a descendant of 
Abram to realize fully what emanci- 
pation under Napoleon meant. Then 
came Waterloo. The French troops 
were withdrawn; the petty German 


princes seized on their own, and the 
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Jews were thrust back, once again, to 
their old outcast condition. 

Thus the plastic years of Heine’s 
life, when the boy was merging into 
the man, were tormented by the tan- 
talizing recollection of a freedom once 
possessed, and harassed by irritating 
reminders that that freedom was theirs 
no longer. Penned within the walls 
of the Ghetto at Frankfort, when at 
the age of sixteen he tried commerce; 
restricted in his choice of a profession 
at the University, on every side he was 
reminded that the Jews were unclassed 
Pariahs. To a dull mind the situation 
was scarcely tolerable, and Heine with 
his ardent poet spirit grew to long 
with his whole soul for a land where 
every man, no matter what his race or 
creed, was as free as his neighbor. _He 
had heard much of England; to his 
glowing fancy that must be the ideal 
land he was seeking; where censorship 
of the Press did not exist; where debate 
was free; where equal laws and equal 
rights were the heritage of all. 

“T gazed on the green banks of the 
Thames, and the nightingales awoke 
in all the corners of my soul. ‘Land of 
Freedom,’ I cried, ‘I greet thee. Hail 
to thee, Freedom, young sun of a reju- 
venescent world!’ Those older suns, 
Love and Faith, are dead and cold, and 


an no longer light or warm us.... 


The old cathedrals, once piled to a tow- 
ering height by a daring, pious race, 
which would fain have built its faith 
into the high heavens, are crumbling 
away; their gods believe in themselves 
no longer. These gods have lived out 
their existence ...all the strength 
which resides in the heart of man has 
now turned to love of Liberty, and 
Liberty is perhaps the religion of the 
coming age. This is, once again, a 
religion which will not be preached to 
the rich but to the poor, and which 
has also its evangelists, its martyrs, its 
Judas Iscariots.”’ 

It was in this exalted frame of mind 


























that Heine approached England, and 
it was inevitable that, before long, per- 
sonal contact with some of the sordid 
details of London life should give a 
shock of illumination to many of his 
enthusiasms. April in London has its 
moments, even its days of charm, but, 
as the Londoner knows too well, the 
average record of the month is chilly, 
foggy, and capricious, and Heine, one 
is led to think from his letters, found 
it rather worse than the average. The 
town, too, was in a state of mad ex- 
citement over the premiership of Can- 
ning and the late Castlereagh govern- 
ment; and the hoarse mobs, the inces- 
sant babble of politics, even the copi- 
ous and continual  porter-drinking 
roused him to scornful disgust. For 
though he had studied at three Ger- 
man universities he had never acquired 
the habit of excessive beer-drinking, 
and the thick, turgid, muddy porter of 
England seemed little less than an 
abomination to his poetic eye. A fort- 
night after his arrival all his enthusi- 
asm seems to have effervesced, leaving 
nothing but a sick, sorrowful, disgust- 
ed poet, who writes thus to Merckel, a 
friend in Germany, from 32 Craven 
Street, Strand: 

“Dear Friend,—It is snowing without, 
and I have no fire in my chimney. The 
result is a cool letter. Over and above 
I am vexed and ill. I have already 
seen and heard much, but as yet have 
got no clear view. London has sur- 
passed all my expectation in respect 
of its vastness; but I have lost myself. 
I have as yet made few visits. Your 
friends I have not yet seen, and the 
theatres are my chief resource. I am 
freezing and suffer fearfully. I am too 
ill to be able to do anything; but my 
next work shall be the preface to my 
poems; afterwards I shall revise my 
“Ratcliff.” Living here is frightfully 
dear; up to this time I have spent more 
than a guinea a day. I paid a sover- 
eign and a half for my food and stew- 
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ard’s fees on board the steamer; for 
the few books I have I had nearly a 
pound duty to pay. Books themselves 


are at a mad price here. Nothing but 
fog, coal-smoke, porter, and Canning. 
... It is so fearfully damp and un- 
pleasant, and nobody understands me 
here. Nobody understands German. 
Farewell, young friend.—H. Heine.” 

Heine had brought with him a letter 
of introduction from his wealthy finan- 
cier uncle to Rothschild, through whom 
he saw much of what was worth see- 
ing, and gained admittance into some 
circles of London society. He had also 
brought from this same uncle Solomon 
a letter of credit for 4001., which the 
old Jew millionaire had charged him 
on no account to change, as it was only 
lent him for the purpose of making a 
good appearance. But to Heine, bur- 
dened with petty debts, and with no 
definite prospects, the opportunity was 
too good to be thrown away, and, if 
he did not misunderstand his uncle, he 
at least affected to do so. Changing 
the bill as speedily as possible, he sent 
part of it to Moser to pay off his debts, 
reserved a portion for immediate use, 
and despatched the remainder to Varn- 
hagen von Ense, his friend in Berlin, 
to be kept for him in case of future 
necessity. Naturally, when the mil- 
lionaire heard of this audacious pro- 
ceeding, he was almost speechless with 
wrath; then, recovering, he abused the 
poet in his vulgar but extremely forci- 
ble German patois to Frau Heine, who 
remonstrated with her son. Heine’s 
reply was irresponsible and character- 
istic: 

“Dear Mother,—What uncle has given 
me in a fit of good humor, he might 
take back in a bad one. One must 
take care of oneself in this world. If 
uncle had not taken care of himself, 
he would never have become so rich.” 

It is only justice to Heine to mention 
that, unscrupulous though he might be 
with his tongue to a real or imaginary 
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enemy, it was not a part of his char- 
acter to be dishonorable ordinarily in 
money matters. But the rich uncle 
was looked on by Heine all his life as 
a person from whom benefits were to 
be begged or extorted. He gave away 
enormous sums to deserving charities 
in Hamburg, and what object of char- 
ity could be more deserving than his 
penniless nephew, who, with his few 
rhymes, brought more distinction to 
the family name than all the millions 
of the financier? Such, at least, was 
the poet’s argument, and the illiterate 
old uncle, who generally referred to 
him as “that fool of a boy,” only vague- 
ly understanding that in some inex- 
plicable way Heine was a credit to the 
family, from time to time produced the 
necessary funds for the poet’s educa- 
tion and support. When it was proved 
that Heine could not or would not be 
chained to a commercial desk in Ham- 
burg, it was the gruff old uncle who 
gave him a suitable allowance while 
studying for the law at Bonn and 
Géttingen. When these studies were 
finished, and Heine discovered that 
law was only a degree less disagreeable 
than commerce, the millionaire was 
again induced to guarantee a year’s in- 
come while Heine was endeavoring to 
find in what direction his genius was 
likely to become productive enough to 
secure him daily bread. He even 
afterwards, in spite of many annoying 
and indiscreet speeches from his bitter- 
tongued nephew, gave him a yearly al- 
lowance till his death, which began at 
601., but was finally increased to 1601. 

His letter of introduction to the 
Rothschilds took Heine among the aris- 
tocracy of wealth, where, as an ob- 
scure poet, he was of absolutely no im- 
portance; and there is not a single men- 
tion of his visit to be found in the me- 
moirs of the time. Incidentally we 


learn that he went to the great bank- 
er’s Offices, and the perpetual race for 
gold, as seen from the headquarters of 
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Mammon, made a lasting impression 
on his sensitive poet-spirit. He spent 
much time, too, in wandering about by 
himself, till the many phases of Lon- 
don life, the external aspect of the 
streets, the curious medley of extreme 
poverty and extreme wealth; the os- 
tentatious grandeur of the rich side by 
side with evil-faced lurking crime and 
shrinking want, stamped itself in som- 
bre colors on his receptive brain. 

“T have seen the greatest wonder 
which the world can show to the as- 
tonished spirit; I have seen it and am 
still astonished, and there still remains 
fixed in my memory the stone forest 
of houses, and amid them the rushing 
stream of faces of living men, with all 
their motley passions, all their terrible 
impulses of love, of hunger, and of 
hatred—I mean London....I had 
made up my mind beforehand not to be 
astonished at its immensity, of which 
I had heard so much. But I was no 
more successful than the poor.school- 
boy who determined in advance not to 
feel the whipping he was to receive. 
... I anticipated great palaces, and 
saw nothing but mere, small houses. 
But their very uniformity and limitless 
extent impress the soul wonderfully.” 

Heine, like so many of his compa- 
triots before and since, was naively 
astonished at the fact “that every fam- 
ily, though it consist of only two per- 
sons, must still have a house to itself for 
its castle.” But he found the long array 
of small houses in the poorer districts 
infinitely depressing; the mad, breath- 
less hurry; the serious, unsmiling 
faces; the incessant rush of business; 
the rattle of vehicles; above all, the 
selfish absorption of each in his own 
concerns, make him exclaim, “Send a 
philosopher to London, but for pity’s 
sake no poet!” His keen eye noted 
the huge standing army under the ban- 
ner of vice and crime; with angry im- 
potent scorn he lashes with his criti- 
cism the aristocrat who rides “like a 


























satiated god” above the toiling mil- 
lions; his venom is never more bitter 
than when he writes of England’s nobil- 
ity, to whom “their little island is only 
a temporary resting-place, Italy their 
summer garden, Paris their ball-room, 
and the whole world their inheritance.” 
But London held him with her fascina- 
tion; day after day he wandered into 
the streets and watched the surging 
crowds as if hypnotized. 

“Day and night he (John Bull) must 
rack his brain to invent new ma- 
chines, and he sits and reckons in the 
sweat of his brow, and bustles and 
runs—having bare time to look round— 
from the docks to the Exchange, from 
the Exchange to the Strand; and it is 
very pardonable if, when he finds at 
the corner of Cheapside a poor German 
poet staring at a shop window, and 
standing in his way, he bumps some- 
what roughly against his side with a 
curse.” 

On this particular occasion Heine 
happened to be looking at a picture of 
the passage of the French over the 
Bridge of Beresina, and he compares 
the frantic hurry of London streets to 
this picture in words that recall the 
“Vision of Mirza,” only, instead of the 
philosophic calm which in the “Vision” 
accepts the inevitable, one feels the 
passionate heart-throbs of the poet as 
he looks on the unfathomable mystery 
of the struggle of human life to main- 
tain its existence. 

“As I, roused out of such contempla- 
tion, looked again on the raging street, 
where a medley herd of men, women, 
and children, horses, stage-coaches, 
with a funeral procession in the midst, 
whirled along, groaning and roaring, 
rattling and creaking; it seemed to me 
as though all London was a Beresiua 
Bridge, where every man in frenzied 
anguish presses onward in mad haste 
to save his scrap of life; where the 
dashing rider stamps down the poor 
pedestrian; where everyone who falls 
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is lost for ever; where the best friends 
rush, without feeling, over each other’s 
corpses, and where thousands, bleeding 
and dying, endeavor vainly to clamber 
on to the planks of the bridge only 
to sink down into the icy grave of 
death.” 

But though Heine is sobered into re- 
spect by the astounding immensity of 
Lendon, he gives free run to his gibing 
sarcasm when he is dealing with the 
inhabitants and their insular peculiar- 
ities. He objected to their seriousness, 
their tactiturnity; he calls John Bull 
“a solid fact”; their enormous joints 
and elementary sauces are all for him 
material for laughter. 

“The stamp of John Bull is as deeply 
impressed and as sharp as that on a 
Greek medal; and wherever we find 
him, be it in London or Calcutta, as 
master or man, he is always perfectly 
recognizable. He is everywhere a 
plump fact, very honorable, but cold 
and absolutely repelling. He has all 
the solidity of a material substance, 
and one cannot: fail to remark that, 
wherever or with whomever he may 
be, John Bull regards himself always 
as the chief person present; also that 
he will accept no counsel or advice 
from anyone, although he may have 
intimated that he required it. And 
be he where he may, one remarks that 
his own comfort—comfort personal and 
peculiar—is the great subject of all his 
efforts and desires.” 

This is severe enough, but his mental 
snapshot of John Bull at dinner is, one 
must confess, still more severely accu-! 
rate of a certain section of English so- 
ciety which, though nearly a century 
has passed since this was written, sur- 
vives within our borders yet: 

“Most edifying is their talk at table, 
when they cut their gigantic roast beef, 
and ask you with an earnest face what 
sort of a slice you would like, whether 
thick or thin, whether an inside or an 
outside piece, whether fat or lean. 
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Heaven preserve any Christian man 
from their sauces, which consist either 
of one-third flour and two-thirds butter, 
or, according to the taste of the cook, 
one-third butter and two-thirds flour! 
Heaven preserve everybody from their 
plain vegetables, which they boil in 
water, just as God made them, and 
then send them to table! More horri- 
ble even than the cooking in England 
are their toasts and their set dinner- 
speeches, when the tablecioth is re- 
moved and the ladies get up and leave 
the table; and in their stead so many 
bottles of port wine are brought in— 
since they consider the absence of the 
fair sex is thus best replaced—I say 
the fair sex, for Englishwomen deserve 
the appellation.” 

Heine was amused and astonished at 
the depth and solidity of English re- 
serve—“their silent forms of sitting to- 
gether, which the French call une con- 
versation anglaise’; though in later 
years his French wife, after a visit to 
his relatives in Hamburg, would often, 
with unconscious retaliation, mockingly 
call his own long silences conversation 
allemande. He tells, with true Hei- 
nesque irony, of the one Englishman 
who was a noteworthy exception to 
the taciturn multitude. Had he been 
gifted with prophetic vision he would 
have recognized him as the prototype 
of the horde of Germans who come to 
our shores yearly full of affability and 
conversation in order that they may as 
speedily, and with as small an outlay 
as possible, acquire the much-needed 
English language. 

“It was the self-same Englishman, 
who, although I had never seen him 
before, sat down opposite me and be- 
gan to converse so genially in French 
that I could not for my life help tell- 
ing him how delighted I was to meet, 
for once, an Englishman who was not 
reserved before strangers. Where- 


upon, he, without smiling, quite as can- 
didly remarked that he merely talked 
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with me for the sake of practice in 
French.” 

It was the dark period of pre-reform 
days when Heine visited England in 
1827. Criminal law was cruelly, shock- 
ingly severe and indiscriminate, and 
the poet, native of despotic Germany 
though he was, was afflicted with a 
genuine shrinking horror at the whole- 
sale hangings. He visited the Old 
Bailey several times whilst trials were 
proceeding, and he writes later: “The 
very name Old Bailey sends a shudder 
through the soul!” By accident, too, 
he witnessed the execution of a batch 
of men for various crimes, one a lad 
of seventeen, the others middle-aged or 
white-haired, and the sight affected 
him with a deadly, ineffaceable disgust. 
Years afterwards he wrote: 

“After boxing and cockfighting, there 
is for a Briton no more delicious spec- 
tacle than the agony of a poor devil 
who has stolen a sheep or forged a 
signature, and who is exposed in front 
of the Old Bailey for an hour long 
with the rope round his neck before he 
is swung into eternity. It is no exag- 
geration when I say that sheep-stealing 
and forgery are punished in that de- 
testable, hideous country, as severely 
as parricide and the most abominable 
crimes. Me myself chance once put in 
the way of seeing a man hung in Lon- 
don for stealing a sheep, and since then 
I have lost all taste for legs of mut- 
ton. .. . Near him was hung an Irish- 
man who had imitated the writing of 
a rich banker; still do I see the naif 
mortal anguish of poor Paddy, who 
could not understand at the assizes 
why they should punish him so severe- 
ly for imitating somebody’s handwrit- 
ing—he who would have allowed all 
humankind to imitate his own! And 
this people is for ever prating of Chris- 
tianity, never omits on any Sunday to 
go to church, and deluges the whole 
world with Bibles.” 

Nothing in London pleased him. He 




















confesses that he brought a good store 
of ill-humor with him from Germany; 
indeed it was a somewhat critical time 
with him, for he had just published the 
second volume of the “Reisebilder,” in 
which he had aimed several sharp little 
arrows of satire at the aristocracy of 
his own country, and was slightly un- 
certain as to what would be the result. 
His irritable disgust with England can 
thus only be explained; for even to the 
most jaundiced eye, London in May 
and June has its aspects of gaiety, its 
hours of subtle charm which cannot 
but appeal to a poet’s nature. But all 
these he persistently ignored, and, with 
a morbid petulant obstinacy, dwelt on 
the more sombre features of English 
daily life. “What a repulsive people!” 
he exclaims. “How stiff, how com- 
monplace, how narrow, how English!” 
and then affects to be astonished that 
William Shakespeare, the idol of in- 
tellectual Germany, should have first 
seen the light among them in 1564. 
“But,” he says, 

“The England of those days was 
surely very different from that of to- 
day. Then it was called ‘Merry Eng- 
land’ and it bloomed in light and color, 
in merry maskings, in expressive fol- 
lies, in gushing activity and joy, in 
exuberance of passion. Life was then 
a merry tourney-field, where indeed 
the noble-born knights played the chief 
parts in sport and earnest, but where 
the clear trumpet tones also made the 
burgesses’ hearts to leap within them. 
. .. And instead of muddy beer, people 
drank light-thoughted wine, the true 
democratic drink, which makes, on the 
sober stage of reality, the men who are 
distinguishable by rank and birth 
equals in exhilaration. ... All these 
rich-colored joys have since then 
passed away. Flickered away has the 
fair intoxication of life; and the book 
which is called the dramatic works of 
William Shakespeare has fallen into 
the hands of the people as a consola- 
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tion in bad times and as a proof that 

Merry England once really existed.” 
But amid all his bitter scorn and 

splenetic sarcasm he recognizes what 


England has once again so lately 
proved, that in spite of the most highly 
developed dogged individualism, the 
country, in her hours of need, is a 
whole and undivided unity. 

“Despite these diametrically opposed 
tendencies of mind and life, we still 
find the English people an unity in 
their way of thinking, which comes 
from the very fact that they are al- 
ways realizing that they are a people 
by themselves, . . . they may hate and 
despise one another mutually and as 
much as they please; they do not for 
all that cease to be English; as such 
they are at union and together, like 
plants which have grown out of the 
same soil and are strangely interwov- 
en with it. Hence the secret unity of 
the entire life, and activity, and inter- 
course of England, which at the first 
glance seems to us but a theatre of 
confusion and contradiction. Exces- 
sive wealth and misery, orthodoxy and 
infidelity, freedom and serfdom, cruelty 
and mildness, honor and deceit—all of 
these incongruities in their maddest 
extremes; over all a gray misty heaven, 
on every side buzzing machines, reck- 
oning, gaslights, chimneys, pots of 
porter, closed mouths—all this hangs 
together in such wise that we can 
hardly think of the one without the 
other, and that which singly ought to 
excite our astonishment or laughter, 
appears to be, when taken as a part 
of the whole, quite commonplace and 
serious.” 

To only one thing in London does 
Heine give ungrudging approval—the 
debates in Parliament. Parliament 
opened that year on May 1, and during 
the rest of his visit he was constantly 
in the strangers’ gallery. He grew to 
be amazingly familiar with English 
politics; he appreciated keenly the 
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careless give-and-take thrusts on each 
side of the House; and his criticisms 
of the prominent statesmen, when not 
biassed by private detestation, as in 
the case of the Duke of Wellington, 
are full of insight and extraordinarily 
acute. 

“Their Parliament displays a cheerful 
comedy of the most unrestrained wit, 
and of the wittiest unrestraint. In 
the most serious debates, where the 
lives of thousands and the welfare of 
the whole community are at stake, it 
never occurs to anyone to make a stiff, 
German, ‘direct-representative’ face, 
or to declaim with French pathos; and 
their minds, like their bodies, act freely 
and without restraint. Jest, self-quiz- 
zing, sarcasms, humanity and wisdom, 
malice and good-nature, logic and 
verse, spray forth in the freshest vari- 
ations of color, so that the annals of 
Parliament, years after, afford a most 
glorious entertainment. How strongly 
do these debates contrast with the emp- 
ty, bolstered-up, blotting-paper speeches 
of our South German Chambers, whose 
tediousness defies the patience of the 
most zealous newspaper reader: yes, 
whose very aroma suffices to scare 
away any living reader, so that one 
must believe that the tediousness in 
question is a secret and deliberate in- 
tention to frighten the public from 
reading their acts, to thereby keep 
them secret despite their publicity!” 

The leader of the opposition was 
Henry Brougham, more pronounced, 
perhaps, as a reformer than as a Whig. 
He was at the height of his fame and 
popularity at this time; unquestionably 
the most noted man in the Lower 
House. The sight of his thin spare 


figure and slightly peculiar face com- 
manded immediate attention whenever 
he rose to make one of those remark- 
able speeches which seem in their day 
to have caused a sensation scarcely less 
than those rare celebrated speeches of 
Mr. Gladstone in the later years of his 
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life. He is one of the few men whom 
Heine mentions with respect; but his 
magnificent services to reform, his 
magnetic personality, his amazing 
grasp of the questions of the hour, all 
combine to extort admiration from the 
hypercritical poet. 

“T was never so fortunate as to be 
able to see Brougham at my leisure 
during the delivery of one of his great 
speeches in Parliament. I only heard 
him speak in fragments, or on unim- 
portant subjects, and I seldom saw his 
face while so doing. But always, as 
I soon observed, whenever he began 
to speak an almost painful silence at 
once followed. His figure, of ordinary 
stature, is very meagre and in perfect 
keeping with his head, which is thinly 
covered with short black hair which 
lies smooth towards the temples. This 
causes the pale long face to look even 
thinner; its muscles are ever in strange 
nervous movement, and he who ob- 
serves them sees the orator’s thoughts 
before they are spoken. This spoiis 
his witty outbursts, since jests, like 
borrowers, should, to succeed, surprise 
us unawares. Though his black dress 
is altogether that of a gentleman even 
to the cut of his coat, it still gives him 
a certain clerical appearance. Perhaps 
this is owing to the frequent bending 
of his back, and the lurking, ironic 
suppleness of his whole body. . . . The 
‘lawyer-like’ in his general appearance 
was first suggested to me by the man- 
ner in which he continually demon- 
strates with his pointing finger, while 
he nods assentingly with his head. 
The restless activity of the man is his 
most wonderful feature. These 
speeches in Parliament are delivered 
after he has been eight hours at his 
daily tasks: that is to say, practising 
law in the courts, and when he perhaps 
has sat up half the night writing an 
article for the Edinburgh Review, or 
laboring on his improvements of popu- 
lar education and criminal law... 

















Brougham’s celebrity was first founded 


by the suit against the Queen. He 
fought like a knight for this high-born 
lady, and, as one might suppose, 
George IV. will never forget the ser- 
vice rendered to his wife.” 

Of Cobbett, noisy reformer, vulgar 
prototype of some of the Labor candi- 
dates of to-day, he writes as he re- 
called him at a political dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern. 

“I see him again with his scolding 
red face and his radical laugh, in 
which the most venomous deadly ha- 
tred combined terribly with the scorn- 
ful joy which sees beforehand, in all 
certainty, the downfall of his enemies. 
Let no one blame me for quoting Cob- 
bett! Accuse him as much as you 
please of unfairness, of a passion for 
reviling, and of a too vulgar personal- 
ity; but no one can deny that he pos- 
sesses much eloquence of spirit, and 
that he often is in the right. Heisa 
chained dog who attacks at once in a 
rage every one whom he does not 
know, who often bites the best friend 
of the family in the legs, who always 
barks, and who on that account is not 
minded even when he barks at a real 
thief. Therefore the aristocratic 
thieves who plunder England do not 
deem it neeessary to throw the snarl- 
ing Cobbett a crust to stop his mouth. 
This aggravates him most bitterly, and 
he shows his hungry teeth.” 

But the statesman for whom Heine 
reserved his bitterest venom, his most 
unqualified hatred, his overwhelming 
scorn, was the Duke of Wellington. 
The latter was not a popular Minister, 
it is true; he had been too closely con- 
nected with the recent and hated Cas- 
tlereagh Government; but his dire of- 
fence in Heine’s eye was the very 
achievement for which England has 
honored and will honor him while the 
English language lives. He was the 
conqueror of Napoleon. MHeine is 
scarcely sane on the subject. He 
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writes scathingly of Sir Walter Scott 
because of his “Life of Napoleon,” 
which one must confess was but a poor 
performance; but when his subject is 
Wellington, the man through whom 
Napoleon, his idol, was captured and 
sent to St. Helena, he becomes almost 
rabid. 

“What vexes me most is the reflec- 
tion that Wellington will be as immor- 
tal as Napoleon Bonaparte. It is true 
that, in like manner, the name of Pon- 
tius Pilate will be as little likely to be 
forgotten as that of Christ. Welling- 
ton and Napoleon! ... There can be 
no greater contrast than the two, even 
in their external appearance. Wel- 
lington, the dumb ghost, with an ashy- 
gray soul in a buckram body, a wooden 
smile in his freezing face—and by the 
side of that think of the figure of Na- 
poleon, every inch a god!’’ 

However, Heine is always a humor- 
ist, and in the midst of his theatrical 
denunciation he tells the story against 
himself of how, in spite of his detesta- 
tion of Wellington, he was once obliged 
to take up cudgels in his defence: 

“My barber in London was a radical 
named Mr. White, a poor little man in 
a shabby black suit worn so threadbare 
that it almost shone. He was so lean 
that even his front face looked like a 
profile, and the sighs in his breast were 
visible before they reached his lips. 
He used to sigh especially over the 
misfortunes of Old England and the 
impossibility of her ever paying the 
national debt. ‘Alas!’ I heard him 
perpetually sighing: ‘Why need the 
English trouble themselves as to who 
reigns in France, and what the French 
are doing at home? But the high no- 
bility, sir, and the High Church were 
afraid of the principles of liberty of 
the French Revolution, and to put 
down these principles John Bull must 
give his gold and his blood, and make 
debts into the bargain. We've got all 
we wanted out of the war. The Revyo- 
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lution has been put down, the wings of 
the French eagles have been clipped; 
and the High Church and high nobility 
may feel sure that none of the eagles 
will come flying over the Channel; and 
now the High Church and high nobil- 
ity should at least pay the debts which 
have been made for their interest and 





not for that of the poor people. Alas 
the poor people ¥ 
Whenever Mr. White came to the 


‘poor people’ he sighed more deeply 
than ever, and complained afresh that 
bread and porter were so dear that 
the poor people must starve to feed fat 
lords, staghounds, and priests, and that 
there was only one remedy. At these 
words he would sharpen his razor, and 
as he drew it murderously up and 


down the strop would murmur savage- 


ly to himself: ‘Lords, dogs, priests!’ 

But his radical rage boiled most 
fiercely against the Duke of Welling- 
ton; he spat gall and poison whenever 
he alluded to him, and as he lathered 
me, he himself foamed with rage. 
Once I was thoroughly frightened when 
he, while barbering away at my neck, 
burst out in his usual fashion against 
Wellington, murmuring all the while, 
‘If I only had him now under the ra- 
zor I’d save him the trouble of cutting 
his throat like his colleague and fellow- 
countryman, Londonderry, who has 
just killed himself that way at North 
Cray in Kent—curse him!’ I felt that 
the man’s hand trembled, and, fearing 
that he might in his excitement imag- 
ine that I really was the Duke of Wel- 
lington, I endeavored to soothe his vio- 
lence. So I appealed to his national 
pride; I represented to him that Wel- 
lington had advanced the glory of the 
English, that he had always been an 
innocent tool in the hands of others, 
that he was fond of beef-steak, and 
that he finally—but the Lord only 
knows what I tried to say in favor of 
Wellington while the razor was at my 
throat.” 

Heine never repeated his visit to 
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England. It was the first country he 
had seen outside his own, and he 
brought with him all those poetic rose- 
colored illusions which the untravelled 
cherish concerning foreign lands; and 
one by one, as he trod the streets of 
the mightiest city in the world, they 
were torn away. Liberty of thought 
and its free expression, to one of his 
oppressed race and ardent imagination, 
was the supreme, ideal good to be 
sought for as knights of old sought for 
the Holy Grail. He found it—side by 
side with the most squalid, hopeless 
poverty; thinly disguised vice and 
crime; barbarous legal horrors that 
were unheard of in Germany. A riper 
experience, greater opportunities of 
comparison, would probably have 
modified his views, and on a second 
visit he might, perhaps, have seen Eng- 
land with different eyes. He was lit- 
erally one of those travellers who come 
to a country for three months, and then 
return home to write a book about it. 
But it is remarkable with what an 
amazing grip, in that short time, he 
seized on the most salient features of 
London social life and English politics. 
For his visit was essentially to London. 
He went nowhere else except to Mar- 
gate for a fortnight, and he seems 
quite honestly to have believed that all 
England was covered with a pall of 
sombre smoke and fog, and that all 
her people were breathlessly, silently, 
continuously absorbed in a wild race 
for wealth. 

Curiously enough, though he often, in 
Heinesque fashion, exaggerates more 
than slightly, yet he never libels; never 
makes those ludicrous mistakes from 
which we have so often suffered at the 
hands of French visitors. Even at his 
wildest, there is always a germ of 
truth in his accusations; perhaps his 
Teutonic origin gave him an intuitive 
insight into our national character, 
which was so evidently repugnant to 
his essentially French mind. 

Jaye Garry. 
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THE FRENCH PEASANT BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION. 


I, BEFORE, 


The first time we meet him, to my 
knowledge, is just about the end of 
the 12th century. Who can forget the 
sombre figure that strides across the 
dainty scene of Aucassin et Nicolette? 
Aucassin, on his courser, dreamy and 
lost in thought, goes riding towards 
the green-wood to find his true-love 
Nicolette. At the edge of the forest 
he passes the litle herdboys, sitting on 
their mantles on the grass, as they 
break bread at nones by the fountain’s 
edge. These are mere children. It is 
far later, when the sun is sinking, 
while the tears course down the callow 
cheeks of Aucassin at the thought of 
his poor love still unfound, it is deep 
in the forest glades that he meets the 
real French peasant. 

“Right down an old green path rode 
Aucassin. He looked before him and 
saw such a varlet as this. Tall was 
be and wondrous foul of feature; he 
had a great shock of coal-black hair; 
his eyes were a full palm’s breadth 
apart. Large was his jowl, flat his 
great nose, with a broad nostril, and 
his thick lips were redder than ‘roast 
meat; yellow and unsightly were the 
teeth of him. Shod was he with hose 
and shoon of oxhide, gartered a little 
lower than the knee with swathes of 
lime bark; and he was wrapped in a 
great coarse cloak that seemed to have 
two wrong sides to it. He stood there, 
leaning on a club; and he was sore 
afraid when he marked Aucassin riding 


towards him. 

‘Now God be with you, fair broth- 
er,’ said Aucassin. 

“ ‘God bless you,’ replied the peasant 
hind. 





“*‘And what do you here, for the love 
of God? said Aucassin. 

“*What’s that to you?’ said the other. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ said Aucassin. ‘I spoke 
out of courtesy.’ 

“But you,’ said the peasant—why 
do you weep and go so sad and sorry? 
Were I as rich a man as you, naught 
in this world should make me shed a 
tear!’ 

“‘Bah! Do you know who I am? 
said Aucassin, 

“*Yes. You are Aucassin, the Count’s 
son. And look here, an’ you'll tell 
why you go thus a-weeping; I'll tell 
you this business of mine.’ 

“*‘Certes,’ said Aucassin; ‘gladly will 
I tell you. This morning I went a- 
hunting in the forest, having with me 
a certain white greyhound, the loveli- 
est thing alive. I have lost it; so I go 
weeping.’ 

“‘Oho!’ cried the other. ‘By the 
heart in the Lord’s bosom, you go cry- 
ing for a stinking hound! Bad scan 
to me if I think any the better of you 
for that! Fie, there’s not so rich a 
man in this land, but if your father 
besought him for ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty greyhounds, he would send 
them you right gladly. But I may 
weep and have a cause for weeping.’ 

“*Why, brother?’ 

“ ‘Sire, I will tell you. I was hired 
out to a rich peasant and drove his 
plough with four oxen. And three 
days ago I had the misfortune to lose 
the best of my oxen, Roget, the pride 
of all my team, which still I go a-seek- 
ing. These four days past, neither 
bite nor sup has crossed my lips, for I 
dare not go near the town lest they 
put me in gaol. Make good the loss 
I cannot, for I have nothing of my 
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own save the clothes I stand up in. 
And a weary mother have I, and all 
she owned was a mattress, which they 
have taken from under her, so she lies 
on the bare straw. And that’s what 
irks me most of all. For havings 
come and go. ‘To-day I’ve lost all. 
Some other day I might hope to win 
it back again, and pay for my lost ox 
all in good time. I’d not waste a tear 
on the business were it not for my 
mother. And you weep for a stinking 
dog! Bad scan to me if I think any 
the better of you for that.’ 

“‘Here is speech of good comfort, 
fair brother!’ said Aucassin. ‘Good 
luck to you. And how much might 
your ox be worth?’ 

** ‘Sire, they ask twenty sols for the 
price of it, and I’ve not one farthing 
to the good.’ 

“ ‘Now look,’ said Aucassin; ‘here is 
the money in my purse, take it and 
pay the fine.’ 

“Sire, many thanks. 
find the thing you go a-seeking—— 

Were I writing in French, I should 
make no apology for this long quota- 
tion; in France the poem of Aucassin 
is little known beyond the narrow cir- 
cle of Romance philologists. Habent 
sua fata libelli. In England the magic 
touch of a man of genius has rested 
for one moment on this medizval page, 
leaving it glorious and public. Of late 
these gentlemen of learned leisure, who 
once translated Horace, then Dante, 
have divided their activity between 
the Rubdiyaét of Omar Khayyim and 
this same quaint conte-fable of Aucassin 
and Nicolette, of which there are sev- 
eral excellent English versions. But 
let the reader consider the passage we 
have roughly and literally rendered 
from Suchier’s edition, not as a lite- 
rary exercise, but as a plain statement 
of fact: a portrait of the French peas- 
ant, grotesquely faithful, and even to- 
day a speaking likeness. Observe the 
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shock of black curling hair, the large 
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nose, the broad jowl, the lips thick and 
ruddy, the stalwart frame; just such 
may be seen at any fair in Southern 
or Central France. Doubtless the 
anonymous author did not draw from 
life; he lived in an age of convention, 
and simply took the canon of ugliness, 
since to him and his contemporaries 
fairness, slenderness to the point of 
tenuity, long narrow eyes, a neat small 
nose, slim lips, a delicate pallor flushed 
with pink, stood for the ideal of beau- 
ty. But this is merely removing the 
picture from reality by one degree. To 
the cantor’s world of the Middle Ages, 
the common was unclean, the vulgar 
ugly, the popular type a thing of re- 
pulsion. They confused the idea of 
comeliness and the idea of race. And 
this peasant, who had to be all that 
our Prince Charming so obviously was 
not—swarthy, squat, red-lipped, hard- 
featured, rude, and a bit of a poltroon 
—becomes a living image of his fellows 
ploughing on the glebe or hoeing in the 
vineyard. 

With what an airy touch our old 
poet has disengaged the different ideals 
of prince and peasant. They are as 
true to-day as yesterday. Aucassin, 
with his facile courtesy, his gentle 
grace, has none the less that fund of 
quiet reserve which marks distinction: 
“Certainly, good brother, I will tell you 
what I seek. I have lost my white 
greyhound, the loveliest thing alive.” 
He speaks in a parable, and the secret 
of his heart remains a fountain sealed: 
nothing is so vulgar as indiscretion. 
The peasant on the contrary is a churl, 
with all the quick suspicion of a churl. 
“Mind your own business” is his first 
word of greeting. And yet how swiftly 
he slides into confidence and free-and- 
easy camaraderie! He has none of 
Aucassin’s delicate dissembling. Each 
of these men is heart-broken for the 
sufferings of a woman dependent upon 
him. But Aucassin goes dreaming of 
his lost betrothed—disinterestedness, 





























poetry, chivalry are his. While the 
hind knows what it costs to bring up 
a child, and has often seen his mother 
go hungry to give him a second bowl 
of pottage, so that he cherishes more 
than all the broken old woman who 
for his sake lies on the bare straw. “A 
weary mother have I’’—wune lasse mére 
avoie. Even to-day, in a French vil- 
lage, such an old, capable, worn-out 
mother is often the dearest romance 
of the peasant’s life. 

The “vallet” of Aucassin was prob- 
ably the ploughman of some métayer or 
peasant farmer on the system of half 
profits, equally divided between land- 
lord and tenant. In such a case, the 
lost ox, being part of the cheptel, or 
capital, of the farm, would have to be 
immediately replaced; it was certainly 
undervalued at twenty sols—say about 
four pounds of our money in purchas- 
ing power. If the peasant cannot pay 
his fine, he must e’en take to the woods 
for an outhw, like Robin Hood and his 
merry men. But like enough he would 
not stay there long. From forest to 
forest, as stealthy as a weasel or a 
mole, he will put half the length of 
France between himself and his dis- 
grace, hire himself out to some other 
farmer, lay by, glean, go a-fagotting, 
and some day, when a good season has 
filled the barns, byres, vats and pockets 
of all the countryside, he will offer his 
old master the price of the lost ox and 
purchase of the King a free pardon, 
duly paid for. The Lettres. de Rémis- 
sion of Charles V. and Charles VI. are 
full of such instances. 

The poetic gamut of the Middle Ages 
was restricted. Few things were 
deemed worthy of immortality in verse. 
The anger of Achilles and all worthy 
knights; heroic deeds by flood and field; 
or else the coming of spring; the revolt 
of young wives against their tyrant; 
love, especially unlawful; or strange 
adventures and the subtleties of dire 
enchantment; or the dire revenge of 
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the jalouz, the injured husband; or the 
treason of the traitor in the camp. 
These are fit subjects for song and 
story, especially when they pass in a 
world above the common, a_ world 
where Aucassin, Lord of Beaucaire, 
and Nicolette, Princess of Carthage, 
belong, indeed, by right of birth, but 
where a mere swarthy peasant is out 
of place. Once or twice a countryman 
lounges across the stage of some medi- 
geval fabliau, generally in comic guise. 
A few weaving songs for women, and 
caroles or glees and catches for dancing 
in a ring still echo the songs and 
dances which in all ages, and even 
to-day, are so pleasant a feature in the 
rural life of France. But save for 
such waifs and strays we must let 
slip a century and a half ere, quitting 
Aucassin, we find again a mention of 
the peasant in French literature. And 
this time he stands before us redoubt- 
able, insurgent, an assassin. 


IL. 


Be sure we see him at his worst, for 
his chronicler, Froissart, was somewhat 
intolerant of the common sort, and 
ever at heart a contemptor of the mob. 
He thought “grand pitié et dommage 
quand méchans gens sont au-dessus des 
vaillants hommes” (translate: when the 
lower classes are set above their bet- 
ters), nor deemed that any provocation 
could warrant open mutiny. Yet even 
Froissart owns that the peasants’ ris- 
ing was not without some sort of 
excuse, while the Monk of St. Denis 
(a liberal soul), writes: “They could no 
longer support the ills which oppressed 
them, and seeing that their lords, far 
from defending them, used them worse 
than their enemies, the peasants 


thought they had a right to rebel, tak- 
ing their vengeance into their hands.” 
Here, as nearly always in the history 
of France, a tacit breach of contract 
is the root of revolution. 


Let the no- 
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bles live on their lands, defend them 
in wartime, cultivate them in time of 
peace, and the peasants will submit to 
tax, and corvée, to insult and injury, 
and scarcely murmur. But ’ware the 
coward, and ’ware the absentee. 

After the English victory at Pcitiers, 
an outburst of patriotic anger and re- 
volt—such as in our own days produced 
the Commune—brought about the Jac- 
querie. The peasant was made to 
plough and reap, he ploughed and 
reaped; the noble was made to fight 
and conquer; if he fought and could 
not conquer—worse still if he could not 
fight—he was asa tare in the wheat, use- 
less, noxious, to be cast to the burn- 
ing. While the nobles of France were 
captive in the English camp, the de- 
fenceless countrysides of the North 


were pillaged and ruined. And the 
farmers and laborers arose in their 
wrath, declaring that their masters 


“honnissoient et trahissoient le royaume 
ide France’; and so, says Froissart, they 
passed sentence of death upon them. 
A certain Guillaume Caillet led the 
mob; his nickname, Jacques’ Bon- 
homme, has stuck to the French peas- 
ant ever since. Soon he had a follow- 
ing of a hundred thousand men—fierce, 
ignorant, untrained as a hundred thou- 
sand gorillas—and great were their ex- 
cesses. Froissart can scarce contain 
his horror, and still more his wonder, 
at the exploits of “les vilains, noirs and 
petits, et trés mal armés.” True, most 
of the men of the ruling class, of a 
fighting age, were absent. The 
Jacques made bonfires of more than 
sixty castles. Three hundred ladies 
and damsels—as pitiable as our own 
grandmothers at Delhi—escaped their 
loathly embraces and fled across coun- 
try into the town of Meaux, where 
they took refuge in the market. How 
the King of Navarre and the Count of 
Foix rode across France to their relief, 
killing the villainous Jacques “in great 
like beasts,” hunting them 


heaps, 
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down, in a battue, driving them into 
the Marne to drown, burning wholesale 
them and their villages, and finally set- 
ting free unharmed the hapless, happy 
dames of Meaux: All this is it not 
written in the chronicles of Froissart? 

/ 

III. 

Despite this direful vengeance at the 
end of it, the Jacquerie had left the 
French peasant conscious of his force. 
He had learned that nobles are mortal 
men and can perish by fire, scythe- 
cut, or blow of club as certainly as 
Jacques himself. Henceforth, let them 
respect his women and his horned cat- 
tle! Jacques Bonhomme is, on the 
whole, a patient fellow. Let the no- 
bles do their duty, and keep their 
hands from his wife, his daughter and 
his herds, and it is astounding what 
he will submit to: exactions growing 
year by year, and corvées such as a 
decadent fancy may invent. He will 
beat the moats all night when my lady 
is lying in, lest the croaking of the 
frogs disturb her delicate slumbers. 
Only let my lord keep to his part of 
the bargain and respect Jacques Bon- 
homme’s womenkind and those two 
white oxen in his stall, those 

, 
Deux grands boeufs blancs marqués de 
roux, 


which (as Pierre Dupont, who knew 
him well, declares) the French peasant, 
although no bad husband, still holds a 
little dearer than his wife. The mur- 
ders recorded in the Lettres de Rémis- 
sion, as committed by the laborer upon 
the persons of his betters, are nearly al- 
ways caused by rape or cattle raids. On 
such occasions these “misérables per- 
sonnes et gens de labeur’” have ever 
shown themselves capable of a desper- 
ate courage; on such occasions the 
“croquant” does not fear to raise his 
club of greenwood and dust the em- 





























broidered jacket of his liege lord, even 
to risk of his life and damage of his 
limbs, as it happened to Francois Ra- 
bault, Seigneur d’Ivay; or, more legal- 
ly, he would appeal to the justice of 
my lord governor of the province, 
drawing down condign punishment on 
the head of the noble offender: indeed, 
the ravisher of one village beauty was 
condemned to death by the Courts of 
Bordeaux. And for such reasons more 
than one Lovelace of a country gen- 
tleman had his manor sacked or even 
burned, as may be seen in the vast 
manuscript treasure of the Lettres de 
Rémission; in those printed by the care 
of M. Douét d’Arcq; and in a new and 
charming volume: “Gentilhommes Cam- 
pagnards de ]’Ancienne France,” by M. 
Pierre de Vaissiére. 

The village Hampden flourishes in 
France, where Jacques has ever had 
a keen sense of his rights. Ever since 
the Romans bent their stubborn shoul- 
ders, still unwilling, beneath the yoke, 
this same independent race of hardy 
crofters has never ceased to dream—if 
not of liberty, in the magnificent, im- 
aginative, political sense—at least of 
freedom, of standing up in one’s own 
plot of ground, if not in one’s province, 
master of one’s fate. Centuries before 
the French Revolution, the first dim 
forebodings of that dream were taking 
shape in the brains of those quick- 
handed Croquants, Pastoreaux, Jacques, 
or Gauthiers. From the sands of So- 
logne or the Plains of Brie, but more 
especially from the Celtic mountains 
of the Morvan and Auvergne, ever and 
anon they would rush in eruption, like 
an old volcanic force ever untamed, de- 
stroying the superficial civilization of 
the aristocratic world. But more often 
the volcano slept in peace. The peas- 
ant asked for little here below. 

On the whole we may say that, from 
the end of the Hundred Years War till 
the middle of the 16th century, the 
peasant lived on excellent terms with 
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his masters, fairly prosperous and pas- 
sably content. The nobles of those times 
dwelt in their villages, dealing “basse et 
moyenne justice,” punishing petty of- 
fences, redressing minor wrongs, set- 
tling the quarrels of neighbors, sending 
a good soup to the sick, relieving the 


necessitous, cultivating their own 
lands, not themselves too far removed 
from the humble interests of the soil, 
and yet, none the less, examples of a 
broader life, an ampler culture to the 
poor at their gates. Even so in his 
manor dwelt Michel Eyquem, Lord of 
Montaigne; and if the ordinary country 
gentleman was more often as simple of 
spirit, as noble of birth, and some- 
times even brutal and violent, he ap- 
pears on the whole to have been a 
fairly good landlord. Foreign visitors 
to France marvel at his attachment to 
the soil. “The nobles in France,” 
writes Soranzo, the Venetian Ambas- 
sador in 1558, “—and this style of ‘no- 
ble’ comprises alike the gentry and the 
prince—do not dwell in the large towns, 
but in their villages where their cas- 
tles stand.” Living on their lands and 
reaping the profit of them, the French 
gentry and their peasants under them 
became notable husbandmen. The end 
of the 15th and the 16th centuries saw 
endless forests reclaimed, marshes 
drained, and fields of wheat flourishing 
in place of the scrub oak and the rush. 
Claude de Seyssel estimates the land 
under cultivation, during the reign of 
Louis XII., as one-third of the king- 
dom; and, in 1565, J. Bodin writes: 
“Depuis cent ans on a défrichi un infini 
de foréts et de landes.” Peace reigned 
abroad, activity at home, masters and 
men were animated by the same inter- 
ests; if one of our country gentlemen 
goes to Court be sure his letters will 
be full, not of details of the King’s 
glory, but rather of instructions to 
those at home that they forget not to 
gather the stones from the fields, hoe 
the barley, turn the hay, weed the 
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kitchen garden, prune the trees, shear 
the sheep, and steep the hemp. 

The Court, still less the town, offered 
few attractions to the country gentle- 
man of the 16th century. Yet, turn 
the page. Quite early in the 17th cen- 
tury the rural exodus has begun, and 
the country cousins come trooping to 
Fontainebleau and Versailles from their 
deserted villages. The Court, the 
Army, attract these noble sons of the 
soil as a candle draws the moth. The 
highly centralized Government of the 
Kings Louis—13th, 14th, 15th and 16th 
of the name—draws to the Court all 
the resources of France, and disposes 
at Versailles of all advancement and 
favor. St. Simon accuses the King of 
augmenting the splendor of his Court 
with a view to sapping the indepen- 
dence of his nobles, “La cour devient 
un manége de la _ politique du des- 
potisme—le roi veut épuiser tout le 
monde et le réduire peu 4 peu a dé- 
pendre entiérement de ses bienfaits.’’ 
So the old manors were forgotten; an 
agent took the rents that paid for the 
laced coats at court; the fields became 
marsh and forest again, and my lord 
thought no longer of shearing his 
sheep and harrowing his corn, but of 
serving His Majesty in the Army or 
in the palace of Versailles. For here 
also 


They also serve who only stand and 
wait. 


And no man in the kingdom was so 
unenviable as that honest country gen- 
tleman, faithful to his father’s fields, 
of whom, on mention of his name, the 
King would say with cold disapproval: 
“Je ne le vois jamais.” 

Absolute monarchy was the ruin of 
the French peasant; or at least his 
moral ruin; for the absence of his lord, 
while depriving him of his one glimpse 
into a world a little larger than his 
own, was sometimes incidentally the 
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occasion of enlarging the narrow field 
of Jacques Bonhomme. My lord spent 
a terrible deal at Versailles. Dress, 
play, an outfit for the wars, soon ran 
away with the parental inheritance. 
Often enough the agent had to sell 
(and pretty much for what it would 
fetch) a strip of meadow here, a spin- 
ney there. Now, while my lord was 
always spending, the peasant on the 
other hand was in a peculiarly favora- 
ble position for saving. Money scarce- 
ly ever left his horny grasp. He paid 
his rent chiefly in kind, stock, corvées 
and quit-rents of one sort or another; 
but he sold his cattle and crops for 
coin at the fair, and put the treasured 
sols and livres in some safe place be- 
hind the rafter or under the hearth- 
stone. The corvée was the making of 
the peasant, pure profit to his thinking, 
since he only paid in sweat and sinew, 
instead of lessening his hoard of secret 
coin. ' He mowed his lord’s meadows, 
mended his roads, carried his grist, and 
wood, and fodder, lent his cart and 
horse for transport, worked on the 
estate so many days a month with 
nary a penny of wage, was harassed, 
hampered, overworked, if you like; but 
the corvée was a form of purchase, and 
the form his soul preferred.’ In ex- 
change he had his cot and his fields, 
the right to fatten his porkers in the 
oakwood, the right to pasture his cow 
on the grassy edges of the lane, the 
right of gleaning his master’s corn in 
the fields, his fagots in the forest, 
with the dried beech-leaves which 
stuffed his bed, and foddered his kine, 
Every corvée brought him in some spe- 
cific advantage;; so that, while his 
masters were running a break-neck 
race to ruin at Court, Jacques Bon- 
homme was buying, out of their paren- 
tal acres, here a strip of rye and there 
a cabbage patch: inconsiderable snip- 
pets of land scattered here and there, 
up and down the countryside, present- 
ing no importance to the eye, but repre- 




















senting a small estate increasing with 
every generation. Jacques’ grandson 
may be Georges Dandin! The 17th 
century has little but mockery for 
the peasant-parvenu who marries the 
squire’s daughter. But his son, en- 
nobled by the mother’s gentility (for 
there are many houses ow le ventre 
anoblit), may carry arms and be a gen- 
tleman. Even without this maternal 
warrant, there are short cuts to gen- 
tility, for the snob is of no generation 
or society but pan-endemic, so to speak, 
in all highly-civilized centres; and Mo- 
litre shows us his Arnolphe who en- 
nobles himself with scant ado and 
calls himself M. de la Souche. 


Et d’un vieux trone pourri de yotre 


métairie 

Vous faites dans le monde un nom de 
seigneurie. 
* * * * * ~ * 

Je sais un paysan qu’on appelait Gros- 
Pierre, 


Qui, n’ayant pour tout bien qu’un seul 
quartier de terre, 


Y fit tout & Ventour faire un fossé 
bourbeux 

Et de Monsieur de I’Isle en prit le nom 
pompeux. 


IV. 


While Moliére shows us the peasant 
growing fat on the fruits of his mas- 
ter’s recklessness and absence, La 
Bruyére, with his profound and moral 
vision of things, reveals the other face 
of absenteeism: the diminished stand- 
ard of virtue, decency, comfort, in the 
deserted villages; the peasants sinking 
almost to the condition of savages, 
spending nothing on themselves, and 
living only in one thought—how to save 
enough to buy a rood of land; the land 
itself, ill-cultivated and prized by its 
absent owners merely as a game pre- 
serve or an investment, overgrown with 
rush and bramble, returning to the bog 
or the forest as of old. Few spec- 
tacles can have been more harrowing 
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to the social or moral eye than the 
French villages of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

“There be certainly fierce and shy 
wild animals, male and female, which 
are scattered up and down our coun- 


tryside. They are sunburned toa sort 
of dull black, and walk bent towards 
the earth they delve; on straightening 
themselves they show, it is true, a hu- 
man face, and, in fact, they are men 
and women; they withdraw from the 
fields at nightfall to their dens where 
they sup on black bread, roots and 
water. They spare their fellow men 
the labors of seed time and harvest, 
and do not deserve to lack the bread 
they sow.” 

Could Swift have exhaled more gen- 
erously his saeva indignatio? La 
Bruyére, the deepest and _ tenderest 
mind of his generation, -was therefore 
a man of wrath. “Seizures for debt, 
and the bailiff’s man in the house, the 
removal of furniture distrained, pris- 
ons, punishment, tortures, all these 
things may be just and legal. But 
what I can never see without the re- 
newal of astonishment is the ferocity 
of man to man.” 

But especially was La Bruyére a man 
of wrath when his mind’s eye fell on 
rural France. The Italian and Spanish 
travellers who in the 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries showed themselves so sensible 
to the charm of country life in France, 
would no longer, could they have re- 
visited the scene, have found the least 
occasion for their praises. The nobles 
of France no longer dwelt in their 
castles, among their peasants, protect- 
ing the village at their gates; and our 
philosopher wonders how lords, who 
might have lodged at home in a spa- 
cious palace, with a suite for the sum- 
mer planned to the North, and winter 
quarters open to the sun, should count 
themselves happy to lie in a miserable 
entresol at the Louvre with scarce a 
closet for their wives to receive their 
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guests in. In the eternal round from 
Paris to Versailles, Versailles to Marly, 
Marly to Fontainebleau, and thence to 
Paris, what time has my lord to think 
of the hundred or so poor households 
whose labors bring in his hundred 
thousand livres of revenue? An agent 
collects the rents; and if the peasant 
be too poor to light a fire in winter, 
within sight of my lord’s forests; if he 
go clad in a sheepskin or a ragged 
sack; if he go without bread to eat— 
be sure it’s not the fault of my Lord 
Duke. He is the kindest soul alive. 
He has not the slightest wish to op- 
press his tenants. He has only for- 
gotten them! “And is not all this a 
presage for the future?” breaks off La 
Bruyére. 

Again and again he reiterates his 
warning, finding something unnatural 
and shocking in the complete divorce 
between town and country. Scarce a 
man at Court could tell a flax plant 
from hemp or wheat from barley— 
don’t speak to them of fallow fields or 
aftermath, of laying down a vine or 
marking a tree for the axe: such 
phrases are no longer French, it seems. 
If once in a way, on the occasion of a 
hunting party or a Royal progress, my 
Lord Duke proceeds to the home of his 
ancestors, and decides to open his 
purse-strings and spend money on the 
place, be sure he has some fine scheme 
for an avenue right through the heart 
of the forest, or a terrace raised on 
arcades with an orangery, or a foun- 
tain with a piece of artificial water 
which he takes the village brooks to 
feed. But reclaim a marsh, clear a 
wood, rebuild the tenants’ cottages? 
Never! These be pursuits for rustics. 
Nay, cries La Bruyére, and we hear 
the tears in his prophetic voice: ‘“‘Ren- 
dre un cceur content, combler une Ame 
de joie, prévenir d’extrémes besoins ou 
y remédier?—la curiosité des grands ne 
s’étend pas jusque 1a!” 

Immured in the circle of their own 
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delights and interests, the nobles of 
France had lost touch with the peas- 
ants. The country, to please them, 
must be all in moor and forest, good 
for game; and the fertile plain of Brie 
is less to their fancy than the wastes 
of Champagne. Meanwhile, in his 
abandoned village, Jacques Bonhomme 
—whose landlord is no longer the 
friend, protector, justice of the peace, 
but merely a tom-fool in a laced coat, 
who cannot tell a blade of wheat when 
he sees it (for the contempt is recipro- 
cal)—Jacques Bonhomme continues to 
starve, to sweat, to diddle my lord’s 
agent, to curb his back to the blow and 
his heart to the sod, to suffer, labor, 
spare, till his stocking is full of hard- 
earned pence and pounds, and his mind 
a wilderness of savage and sordid 
squalor, without an idea, an ideal, nay, 
a hope or a feeling, beyond the land. 
What wonder if ihe son of the peasant 
enriched be so often the vulgar par- 
venu we see in Moliére and Marivaux? 
Rather let us marvel that sometimes 
he turns out a capable man, soldier or 
statesman, who quits the glebe to save 
his country. But a Colbert, for in- 
stance, or even a Georges Dandin, is 
no longer a French peasant. Let us 
return to our sheep and their shep- 
herds. 


V. 


A hundred years later than La 
Bruyére, in 1787, another generous 
mind, another traveller of liberal views, 
less profound than the French philoso- 
pher, yet accurate, alert and well-in- 
formed: brief, an English country gen- 
tleman—a certain Mr. Arthur Young, 
of Bradfield Hall, Suffolk—was to visit 
the Provinces of France and write his 
impressions of the French peasant. 
Arthur Young, like his forerunner, is 
a man of feeling. The social state of 


the poor preoccupies him no less than 
the condition of French agriculture, 























which is the original cause of his jour- 
ney. Great is his wrath against the 
noble absentees who neglect the lands 
which their extravagance exhausts. 
For still Versailles, like some deep- 
rooted ulcer, absorbs and corrupts the 
forces of France, and the noble con- 
tinues to spend the revenues of a farm 
on the lace and ribbons of a coat, or 
to turn out a countryside of crofters 
in order to enlarge a deer forest. Of 
late a new fashion, inspired by Rous- 
seau, had indeed revived the prestige 
of the long-neglected country-house; the 
mode obliges the great of the earth to 
spend a summer month or two in rusti- 
cating at their rural seats; the Queen 
has a dairy-farm at Trianon; milk- 
maids and shepherds are the rage. And 
no doubt even this superficial contact 
between the noble and Nature, the 
peasant and his landlord, was better 
than an absolute divorce, only it came 
too late. Both the noble and the peas- 
ant have deteriorated during the two 
centuries that they have lived apart. 
On the one hand the careless selfish- 
ness of the cavalier, on the other a 
rancorous squalor, a sordid and some- 
times a servile disrespect. The “fop- 
pery and nonsense” of the country gen- 
try struck Arthur Young no less pain- 
fully than the folly of those “glittering 
beings of Versailles,” to whose fine 
coats were sacrificed the well-being 
and decency of rural France. There 
were, no doubt, in the number of them 
a fair percentage of good landlords, 
just and coarse, proud and poor, such 
as M. Pierre de Vaissiére shows us in 
his recent volume, “Les Gentilhommes 
Campagnards.” But an honorable and 
mediocre minority could not suffice to 
heal the breach, widened by centuries 
of absence, which divided peasant and 
landlord. 

The new-fangled residence of the rich 
in their summer seats did, in point of 
fact, but little to ameliorate the con- 
dition of their poorer neighbors. The 
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peasants to them were as the pigs, for 


whom a sty is all sufficient. Our Eng- 
lish gentleman farmer pauses at Com- 
bourg, the old patrimonial hall of 
Chateaubriand, at that time a youth 
under twenty, occupied with his earli- 
est literary efforts. This is how the 
historic manor of René strikes the 
owner of Bradfield Hall:— 

“One of the most brutal, filthy places 
that can be seen: mud houses, no win- 
dows, and a broken pavement. Yet 
here is a chateau and inhabited. Who 
is this Mons. de Chateaubriand, the 
owner, that has nerves strung for a 
residence amidst such filth and pov- 
erty? Below this hideous heap of 
wretchedness is a fine lake, surrounded 
by well-wooded enclosures.” Nor is 
this an isolated instance. Everywhere 
in France he tells the same tale—“the 
poor people seem poor indeed!”’—‘what 
a vice is it and even a crime that the 
gentry, instead of being the cherishers 
and benefactors of their poor neigh- 
bors, should thus, by the abomination 
of feudal rights, prove mere tyrants.” 

Thus the landlord’s summer resi- 
dence on this estate was but a con- 
venience to himself and no advantage 
to the tenantry. He went home to 
wear out his old clothes, to consume 
the produce of his lands, to economize 
more or less sordidly for a forthcom- 
ing burst of splendor at Versailles. 
The only country luxury he cared for 
was the game preserve and the deer 
forest. In many districts the peasants 
might not weed or hoe their crops lest 
they disturb the young partridges; nor 
manure their lands near the forest, 
lest the flavor of the game be impaired; 
nor mow their hay before a certain 
date, however favorable the season; 
nor cut the stubble after harvest lest 
they ruin the shelter of the young 
birds. Should the wild boar or the 


deer quit their native glades and thick- 
ets, and wander afield, destroying the 
not shoot 


farmer’s crops, he might 
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them or do them any injury. Says 
Arthur Young: “Great lords love too 
much an environ of forest, boars and 
huntsmen, instead of marking their 
residence by the accompaniment of 
neat and well-cultivated farms, clean 
cottages and happy peasants.” Had 
the nobles planted turnips on the 
waste heaths and moors, there might 
(he thought) have been no Revolution. 

The feudal privileges of the French 
nobles seemed shocking and unnatural 
to our free-born English squire. They 
were exempt from all taxation, of 
which the burden fell entirely on the 
humbler sort. The corvées, which had 
originally been a convenient exchange 
of service between master and man— 
so much toil for so much land or so 
much protection, or so many specified 
perquisites and privileges—had degen- 
erated into a tyrannous abuse, en- 
forced with endless fines and quit- 
rents: payments of so many fowls, so 
much butter, so much corn, so much 
transport, with the mending of all 
manorial roads and weirs, with death- 
duties and marriage-dues, with the 
servitude of employing only the man- 
orial mill, the manorial winepress, the 
manorial baking-oven; andin addition to 
all this, which was in fact his rent paid 
in kind and labor, the peasant of the17th 
and 18th centuries was abusively 
charged a fixed and heavy rent in coin, 
a droit de terrage, so that he paid twice 
over for his miserable cabin and few 
acres of land; while with every half 
century fresh corvées—corvées by cus- 
tom, corvées by usage of the fief, 
corvées by seigneurial decree, and ser- 
vitudes of every sort complicated his 
intolerable condition. No wonder that 


Jacques Bonhomme began to murmur 
and, in his dim slow way, to meditate 
the possibility of change. 

On the 12th of July, 1787, our kind 
apostle of turnips was: walking up a 
long hill near Chalons in order to re- 
lieve his tired beast, and, so walking, 
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was joined by a woman of the people, 
with whom he entered into conversa- 
tion. She began, as is the manner of 
her sort, to complain of hard times, 
and said that France was indeed a 
most distressful country. This woman 
at no great distance might have been 
taken for sixty or seventy, so bent was 
her figure, her face so furrowed and 
roughened by labor in the fields. “De- 
manding her reasons, she said that her 
husband had but a morsel of land, one 
cow, and a poor little horse; yet they 
had a franchar of wheat (about 42 Ibs.) 
and three chickens to pay as a quit 
rent to one seigneur, and four franchars 
of oats, one chicken and a sol to pay 
to another, besides very heavy tailles 
and other taxes. She had seven chil- 
dren, and the cow’s milk helped to 
make the soup. 

“‘But why, instead of a horse, do 
you not keep another cow?’ 

“‘Oh, her husband could not carry 
his produce so well without a horse, 
and asses are little used in the country. 
It was said at present’ (she went on) 
‘that something was to be done by 
some great folks for the poor, but she 
did not know how or who. But God 
sends us better, car les tailles et les 
droits nous écrasent.’”’ 

Here, methinks, is a companion pic- 
ture to Aucassin and his driver of a 
team. 


VI. 


Young, with some slight exaggera- 
tion, rates one-third of the French ter- 
ritory as belonging to the peasant on 
the eve of the great Revolution. His 
editress, Miss Betham Edwards, has 
taken pains to verify this assumption, 
and in consequence assures us that not 
more than one-fourth of French land 
belonged to the laborer in 1787. Be 
sure that this quarter of the kingdom 
was the richest and the most highly 
cultivated. Here was no waste land, 























no marsh, no deer-forest, no game-pre- 
serve. Not far from Montpellier our 
traveller was struck with the luxuriant 
vegetation of a rocky district, composed 
for the chief part of huge boulders, 
yet enclosed and planted with the most 
industrious attention: “Every man has 
an olive, a mulberry, an almond or a 
peach tree scattered among the rocks, 
so that the whole ground is covered 
with the oddest mixture of these plants 
ané bulging roots. . . . Such a knot of 
active husbandmen, who turn their 
rocks into scenes of fertility, because, 
I suppose, their own, would do _ the 
same by the wastes if animated by the 
same beneficent principle.” Again, one 
day near Pau he came across a scene “so 
new to mein France that I could scarce 
believe my eyes; a succession of many 
well-built, tight and comfortable farm- 
ing cottages, built of stone and covered 
with tiles, each having its little garden 
enclosed by clipt thorn-hedges, with 
plenty of peach and other fruit trees, 
some fine oaks scattered in the hedges, 
and young trees nursed up with so 
much care that nothing but the foster- 
ing love of the owner could effect any- 
thing like it. An air of neatness, 
warmth and comfort breathes over the 
whole. It is all in the hands of little 
proprietors without the farms being so 
small as to occasion a vicious and mis- 
erable population. Proprietorship is 
visible in the new-built houses and 
stables, the little gardens, the hedges, 
the courts before the doors, even in the 
coops for poultry and the sties for 
pigs.” 

More than a hundred years after the 
Revolution we may pause and admire 
the picture of these little farms, as 
they flourished on the very eve of that 
great upheaval, considering the condi- 
tion that they represent as the happi- 
est and most favorable for a rural dis- 
trict. 

While Arthur Young was visiting 
and graphically describing the villages 
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of France, a man of considerable gifts, 
but always, in those days as in these, 
an obscure individual, without renown 
or influence, was actually living in one 
of these hamlets and constantly ob- 
serving what went on before his eyes. 
Even to-day, even among the students 
of his period, few had heard the name 
of J. J. Gauthier, Curé de la Lande de 
Gul, when, in February, 1903, a young 
historian, M. Pierre La Lande, exhumed 
his Essai sur les moeurs champétres, and 
published a series of extracts from it 
in the Revue Bleue. Published for the 
first time in 1787—the very year of 
Young’s travels—the Essay of the Curé 
de la Lande never attained the least 
celebrity; the whirlwind of the Revo- 
lution caught it in its eddy and en- 
guifed it along with drift of more im- 
portance. The tiny book, preserved in 
one sole copy existing in the Municipal 
Library of Alencon, has to-day more 
value and more interest than it could 
have possessed a hundred years ago. 
It is a series of rustic portraits in the 
taste of the time, but obviously drawn 
from life, and betraying in their lively 
unpractised touch the hand of the 
gifted amateur, who often has that 
knack of catching a _ likeness which 
escapes your heaven-born artist’s skill. 
We see the Curé, himself a peasant— 
avaricious by nature and breeding, yet 
charitable by grace—as he tramps the 
windy downs at lambing-time to count 
his tithe, implacable in the assertion 
of his rights, were it merely to half a 
calf’s head or a dozen starveling pears, 
yet capable of sharing his food and 
dividing his last fagot with the poor- 
est of his flock. He looks not much 
wealthier himself, as he strides across 
the scene, his stalwart limbs clad in 
an old patched cassock, with his sum- 
mer soutane flung across his shoulders, 
to serve as a plaid, above a worn-out 
judge’s gown, picked up second-hand. 
From his rusty wig to his vast and 
heavy high-low shoes, the Curé is as 
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ill-accoutred as any peasant of his 
flock. And he is scarce possessed of a 
more liberal education; he exorcises the 
thunderbolt with bell and book, and 
sprinkles with holy water the unfertile 
field. 

The Curé’s parishioners are as super- 
stitious as himself, but singularly de- 
void of any real religious feeling. ‘The 
farmer is Christian enough in outward 
things. The Holy Virgin has a niche 
over his door and he lights a taper 
there on feast days. He goes to church 
on high days and holidays, and takes 
the Communion at Easter. But he has 
ho great opinion of his parish priest, 
who rates him for beating his wife 
and forbids him to place out his money 
at usury. And as for his morals... 
he holds that an act is bad or good 
according to what you risk by it, so 
that, if he see no rope a-dangling as 
the consequence of his deed, he will 
suppose it good or at least indifferent. 

. Yon farmer in the market place 
is an honest man; he has not stolen 
the heifer he pushes before him. Only 
he knows the beastie’s weak points and 
will contrive to sell it you before you 
find them out. He has fed it up, 
curled and combed it, chosen the pro- 
pitious moment—be sure he will not 
acquaint you with what may not meet 
the eye. ... The vet. is more thought 
of than the doctor in our village. Ifa 
cow sicken, the farmer is anxious and 
worried, tries this drug and that, sends 
for the horse-leech. But if old Gaffer 
in the ingle droop and die, no one 
thinks of the doctor, nor would any 
one of the household stay at home in 
harvest-time to wait on his last hour. 
... There goes Goodman What’s-your- 
name. He is well-to-do, and has added 
field to field! But hear him talk, you’d 
suppose him poorer than the very beg- 
gar in the church porch. He’s always 
grumbling. Corn for sowing costs a 
mint of money; times are hard; he 


never has the luck to make a bargain 
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at the Fair. Tell him he is comfort- 
ably off, and you’ll offend him mortal- 
ly. Call him a poor beggar as loud as 
you please; he will like you all the 
better.” 

Well, such is our poor fallen human 
nature! We could make such thumb- 
nail sketches in any village anywhere 
to-day. What is peculiar to pre-Revo- 
lutionary France is the respective atti- 
tudes of rich and poor. The poorest 
of the rich are sustained by a proper 
pride, a sense of their superiority, in- 
conceivable to-day. The poor gentle- 
man may live in a tawdry manor, 
tumbling about his ears for lack of due 
repairs; in his sordid seclusion, with no 
superior and few equals to enlarge 
his mind by their society, one thing 
alone emerges from the squalid round 
of his privations, and that is his ances- 
tral pride. 

“He holds the art of writing a mere 
mechanical exercise’ (says our Curé), 
“and thinks he knows enough for a 
gentleman if he can sign his name. He 
has a high idea of his birth and his 
prerogatives, and keeps his painted 
coat of arms bright and fresh in the 
church porch. He treats his peasant 
like a despot, dispenses justice, extorts 
his manorial rights, exacts his thir- 
teenth with rigor. ... He is exempt 
from taxes. But his old manor has 
neither turret nor dovecot (the outward 
signs of Noblesse) and he can boast 
neither of fiefs nor vassals. Still he is 
none the less a noble. Madame is 
never seen without her Fontange (a lace 
head-dress), though she be busy with 
her housekeeping—nay, though we find 
her in the stable, milking the cows. 
There is no woman-servant at the 
manor house, but an odd lad about 
cooks and gardens, serves at table and 
rubs down the horse. Monsieur, in 
constant alarm lest he be taken for a 
commoner, goes, on Sunday mornings, 
not indeed to church, where he has no 
pew, but to the churchyard, where he 

















sits during service, his hound and his 
gun beside him, careful that some pale 
beam of his superior rank may set off 
his condition in every circumstance.” 

These needy gentry, the shabby-gen- 
teel—the “half-sirs’ as they say in Ire- 
land—are almost the only nobles to be 
met with in rural districts. The cas- 
tle is shut up from time immemorial; 
its great solid walls and huge keep 
stand empty, save for the agent’s resi- 
dence. My lord is at Versailles. The 
French peasant never gives a thought 
to his absent Grace. Listen to the 
Curé of La Lande: 

“Came ye straight in descent from 
Bernard the Dane, or the faithful Os- 
mond; though your ancestors were liege 
men of Merowig or Charlemagne, yet 
hope not, poor gentleman, that Hodge 
have any reverence for your title and 
rank. Wear your orders, gird on your 
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sword, and go to the Cattle Fair; the 
best of you will meet with less respect 
than John the Burgess with his good 
cloak and leather wallet stuffed with 


coin. I know not why, but this brut- 
ish herd has lost all confidence in the 
word of a man of rank, of old so much 
esteemed.” This stubborn and stal- 
wart disrespect, this frank irreverence 
of the French peasant, struck more 
than one acute observer on the eve of 
’89. Mirabeau, in his “L’Ami des 
Hommes,” has remarked the same 
trait, but not without supplying an ex- 
planation: “In my own lifetime” (he 
writes) “I have seen a great change in 
the relations of landlord and peasant. 
Our lords, always absent at Court, are 
no longer of any use or service to their 
tenantry, and it is natural that, forget- 
ting, they should also be forgot.” 
Mary Duclauz. 





GENTLEMAN GER. 


There was undoubtedly something 
about Ger Ffolliot that people liked. 
If a boy has four brothers and three 
sisters, and is himself eight years old 
and the youngest but one, it says a 
good deal for him when all those 
brothers and sisters instinctively turn 
to him for sympathy and assistance in 
any “row”; and rows were by no 
means infrequent occurrences in the 
Ffolliot household. 

Grantley Ffolliot, Squire of Redmar- 
ley in the county of Garsetshire, did 
not appreciate the blessings heaped 
upon him by Providence in the shape 
of so numerous a family, and from 
their earliest years manifested a strong 
determination that his children should 
not be spoilt by an injudicious sparing 
of the rod. His rules and regulations 





were as the sands of the sea for num- 
ber, and as they all tended in the same 
direction,. namely, to the effacement of 
his lively and ubiquitous offspring, it 
is hardly surprising that such a large 
and healthy family, in a by no means 
spacious house, found it difficult, not to 
say impossible, to attain to his ideal 
of the whole duty of children. 
Although a desire not to transgress 
his regulations regarding silence and 
decorum in such parts of the house as 
were within earshot of his study was 
strong in the children—knowing how 
swift and sure was the retribution 
overtaking such offenders—yet, how- 
ever willing the spirit, the flesh was 
weak, and succumbed to temptations 
to jump whole flights of stairs, to slide 
down banisters, arriving with a 
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sounding bump at the bottom, and oc- 
casionally to bang the schoolroom door 
in the faces of pursuing brethren. 

Thus it was that strangers, ringing 
the bell at the Hall, were on being ad- 
mitted, confronted by large cards on 
the opposite wall bearing such devices 
as, “Be sure you shut the door quiet- 
ly,” “Do not speak loudly,” “Go round 
to the back if possible”; and it is re- 
lated of one timid cleric that, on read- 
ing the aforesaid directions (which 
were only supposed to apply to the 
children) he incontinently fled, before 
the astonished parlor maid could stop 
him, and, as enjoined, knocked gently 
at the back door some five minutes 
afterwards. 

Squire Ffolliot suffered from nerves. 
He was by temperament and tradition 
quite unfitted to be either a country 
gentleman or the father of a large fam- 
ily. A series of unexpected deaths 
had brought him the somewhat encum- 
bered property of Redmarley, while he 
was a fellow and tutor of a certain 
college at Oxford that prides itself on 
its extreme sweetness and lucidity in 
matters of culture. He was a man 
who liked his comforts about him, and 
by nature of a contemplative and 2s- 
thetically studious turn, saw no good 
reason why his learned leisure should 
suffer interruption or his delicate sus- 
ceptibilities be ruffled by such incon- 
gruities as the loud voices and inhar- 
monious movements of a_ set of 
thoughtless children. 

Above all was he singularly unable 
to bear with equanimity the strain 
upon his income that such a large fam- 
ily entailed. He was awe-inspiring in 
manner, handsome and dignified in per- 
son, and very distant and inclined to 
be didactic in his intercourse with the 
surrounding neighbors. He had a fine 
taste in old prints and old port, and 
every spring his health necessitated a 
somewhat lengthened stay in an 


“oasis” which he had “discovered,” so 
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he said, in the South of France. There 
he communed with nature, and mani- 
fested a nice appreciation of the artis- 
tic efforts of his host’s excellent cook. 

Thus the management both of prop- 
erty and children was left almost en- 
tirely to Mrs. Ffolliot, and to those 
children—what was she not? 

For them, “Mother” signified every- 
thing that was kind and gay and gra- 
cious, and above all, understanding. 
Other people might be stupid and at- 
tribute evil intention to catastrophes 
which, while certainly unfortunate in 
their results, were wholly unpremedi- 
tated; but mother always gave the of- 
fender the benefit of the doubt; not in- 
frequently, by the charms of her per- 
son and conversation, so effectually 
turning away the wrath of the irate 
neighbor (generally a farmer) that no 


hint of the escapade reached’ the 
Squire’s ears. For the fact was, that 
being so tightly kept at home the 


young Ffolliots were often a nuisance 
when they went abroad; and as there 
were such a lot of them, some of them 
generally were abroad, and in their 
train did mischief and destruction fol- 
low. 

“T suppose,” said Ger, shifting some- 
what uneasily on his seat, “that we 
must look upon father as a cross.” 

“He certainly is jolly cross,” an- 
swered Grantley, the eldest brother, 
sixteen years old and senior prefect in 
his “house” at school. “He should 
just hear the row we kick up on match 
nights when we’ve won, and nobody 
says a syllable.” 

“But I mean,” Ger persisted, still 
wriggling as though unable to obtain a 
comfortable position, “that if father 
was as nice as mother we should be 
too happy, and it wouldn’t be good for 
us; like the people in the stories, you 
know, when they’re too well off mis- 
fortunes come.” 

“T don’t think,” said Grantley, drily, 
“that there is the slightest need for us 




















to dread misfortune on that score. 
But cheer up, Ger! It'll soon be time 
for the pater to go abroad, and nobody 
will get whacked for six long weeks.” 

Only that afternoon Grantley had un- 
bent sufficiently to lead the attacking 
party in a battle that raged up and 
down the back staircase, in and out of 
the schoolroom, and even down the 
sacred front stairs and into the hall. 
For the Squire was presiding at a 
“Browning Society” in the neighbor- 
hood, and Mrs. Ffolliot had gone to 
meet a favorite nephew at the station. 
All would have gone well but that the 
Browning meeting was of unusually 
short duration, and the Squire re- 
turned, tired and ratuer cross, just as 
Ger was rallying his routed forces by 
beating a tattoo with a hairbrush on 
his father’s bath. 

“I shouldn’t mind the whacking so 
much,” said Ger, after a moment’s 
pause, “if it wasn’t for mother. She 
minds so. She never seems to get 
used to it. I’m glad she was out this 
afternoon, but what will she say when 
I can’t go down to meet Reggie with 
the others, and what’ll he think?” and 
Ger’s voice broke, for banishment to 
the schoolroom for the rest of the 
evening followed hard upon the 
heels of the “whacking,” and that Ger 
minded very much indeed. 

“Here is mother!” cried Grantley, 
“and she has got Reggie. Come on 
down and see him, you others, but for 
mercy’s sake come quietly!” 

The Reggie in question was a young 
soldier cousin stationed at Chatham. 
His own people were in India, and he 
generally spent his leave, as he had 
always spent his holidays, at Redmar- 
ley, and for the children there he 
“quintessentialized” all that was gal- 
lantest and best in the soldierhood of 
all time. 

Handsome, like all the Ffolliots, high- 
spirited, generous, and genuinely fond 
of all the “kiddies” at Redmarley, his 
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coming was always looked upon as a 


sort of high festival. Even the Squire 
unbent to a dignified urbanity in Reg- 
gie’s society; he was proud of the 
smart young soldier who had passed 
seventh into Woolwich, and first into 
the Royal Engineers, so that Grant- 
ley’s school life was a trifle overshad- 
owed by traditions of the brilliant 
cousin in whose footsteps he was ex- 
pected to follow all along the line. 

Ger worshipped his cousin; and it 
was with a heart full of bitterness, and 
eyes charged with hot tears. that 
blurred the firelight into long bands of 
crimson that he leant against the 
schoolroom table alone, while the 
others all trooped off on tiptoe into the 
hall, there to give rapturous though 
whispered greeting to their kinsman. 
Reggie did not whisper, though, the 
warning cards had no sort of effect 
upon him, and the forlorn little figure 
drooping against the table sprang erect 
and shook the big drops from his 
cheeks as he heard his cousin’s jolly 
voice demanding—“Where’s my friend 
Ger?” 

A murmured explanation, then, “Oh, 
bad luck! Never mind, I’ll go to him 
—no, don’t come with me, not for two 
minutes.” 

How Ger blessed him for that fore- 
thought! To be found in disgrace was 
bad enough, but to be seen in tears— 
and by his whole family——! 

Hastily scraping his cheeks with a 
corner of his dilapidated Norfolk jacket 
—and if you have ever tried to do this 
you will know that it is a good test of 
suppleness—Ger went softly to the door, 
and in another minute was lifted high 
into the air and shaken violently by a 
tall, fair-haired young man, who bore 
with the utmost meekness a passionate 
embrace highly detrimental to his im- 
maculate collar. And the best of it 
all was, that he seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that Ger had not met 
him with the others, nor seemed aware 
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of anything unusual beyond the pleas- 
antness of once more sitting in the big 
old slippery leather-covered armchair 
beside the schoolroom fire, while the 
rest of the family, who had given him 
exactly the two minutes start he had 
stipulated for, came flocking back to 
sit all over him and shout their news 
in an excited chorus, 

One morning, towards the end of the 
holidays, his father being out, Ger had 
ensconced himself in the deep-seated 
window of the study, as being a quiet 
haven wherein he might wrestle in 
solitude with the mysteries of the verb 
esse, which he had promised his mother 
should be perfect that morning. Mrs. 
Ffolliot herself instructed all her sons 
in the rudiments of the Latin gram- 
mar, and very well and thoroughly she 
did it, but so pleasantly withal, that in 
their minds the declensions and con- 
jugations are ever vaguely associated 
with the scent of violets. The reason 
for this being that the instructed one 
invariably squeezed as close as possi- 
ble to his teacher, and as there are 
violets at Redmarley nearly all the 
year round she always kept them 
among her clothes, just as in that 
house all the sheets and towels smelt 
of lavender. 

It was characteristic of the perfect 
trust the Squire had in his wife’s 
training that he had not the slightest 
objection to the children using the 
library when he himself was not there 
to be disturbed, being quite sure that 
if they had promised her not to touch 
his writing-table, the promise would 
be faithfully kept. Besides, like all 
true book-lovers, he was generous in 


the matter of his books, and, provided | 


that the children treated them with 
due care and respect, and put them 
back in their places, he had no objec- 
tion to their taking them out of the 
shelves and reading them. 

For a long time there was no sound 
in the room but an occasional whis- 
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pered “fui, fuisti, fuit.” Presently 
Grantley and Mary came in for a few 
minutes to discuss a fancy dress ball 
to which they were bidden that even- 
ing at a neighboring squire’s. 

Then, in rushed Reggie in coat and 
hat, with a newly arrived parcel in his 
hand. (Ger had seen the railway van 
come up the drive, but as he had prom- 
ised his mother not to move until he 
had mastered his verb, he did not make 
his presence known to any one.) Reggie 
went over to the Squire’s desk, and see- 
ing a shilling lying on a card, seized it 
and fled from the room. Three min- 
utes later Ger saw him bowling down 
the drive in the dogeart towards Gar- 
chester. The Squire returned, and 
Ger, feeling tolerably certain of the 
“perfect, pluperfect, and future per- 
fect,” went upstairs to be examined 
therein. 

All went on peacefully in the school- 
room for the next half-hour amongst 
the younger children, when suddenly 
Grantley and Mary whirled into the 
room in a state of such excited indig- 
nation as took their mother quite five 
minutes to discover what the fuss was 
all about. When at last they had been 
induced to tell their story separately 
and not in a chorus almost oratorio-like 
in its confusion, Mrs. Ffolliot discov- 
ered to her dismay that they were ac- 
cused of meddling with a shilling 
which the squire had placed on the 
book-club collecting card, ready for the 
collector when she should call. 

When she did call the shilling was 
gone, and as Grantley and Mary were 
known to have been in the study that 
morning, the Squire came to the con- 
clusion that one of them must have 
knocked against his table and brushed 
it off, and he gave it out that, “un- 
less they found it, and thus repaired 
the mischief and annoyance their care- 
lessness had caused,” he would not 
allow them to go to the dance that 
evening. The Squire never suspected 

















that any member of his family would 
take the shilling, but he was ready to 
believe all things of their clumsiness. 
In vain did Grantley and Mary protest 
that they had never been near his desk, 
the Squire might have been Sherlock 
Holmes himself, so certain was he of 
the exactitude of his deductions. 

“The card has been pushed from 
where it was originally placed to the 
extreme edge of the table, the shilling 
must have been knocked off, and had 
doubtless rolled under some article of 
furniture, let them see to it then that 
it was found, they might hunt there 
and then if they liked, as he would not 
require the room for half-an-hour.” 

The consciousness of their innocence 
in no way supported Grantley and 
Mary under the appalling prospect of 
losing the party. They had, of course, 
hunted frantically everywhere, but 
naturally did not find the shilling. 

Ger sat quite still during the recital 
of their wrongs, his face growing pale 
and his honest eyes wide and pained 
in the horror of his knowledge. For 
he knew who had taken the shilling, 
and he knew also that it was his plain 
duty to right his innocent brother and 
sister. But at what a cost! He simply 
could not tell of Reggie, it was unlike 
Reggie, for it was—and he had gone off 
in such a hurry. 

To Ger, a shilling seemed a very 
large sum; his own greatest wealth 
had once reached twopence halfpenny, 
all in farthings, and he found himself 
conjecturing the sort of monetary dif- 
ficulty into which Reggie had fallen, 
from which a shilling might extricate 
him. Ger knew that there were such 
things as “debts,” also that the army 
was very expensive, for he had heard 
his father say so. Himself of the 
most crystalline honesty, he could yet 
conceive of circumstances when a like 
probity might be hard for somebody 
else. At all costs poor Reggie must 
be screened, but it was equally clear 
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to him that his brother and sister must 
not lose the pleasure long looked for- 
ward to as the crowning joy of the 
holidays. 

Now there was about Ger a certain 
loyalty and considerateness in his deal- 
ings with others that had earned for 
him the sobriquet of “Gentleman Ger.” 
He was very proud of the title, and his 
mother, whom he adored, had done all 
in her power to foster the feeling of 
noblesse oblige, and Ger felt that here 
and now a circumstance had arisen 
that would try what stuff he was made 
of. The excited talk raged round him 
like a storm, but after the very first 
he heard none of it. 

A verse his mother had read at 
prayers that morning flashed into his 
memory, “he that sweareth to his own 
hurt and changeth not.” Then he had 
wondered what it meant, now he knew. 
Very quietly Ger slipped off his chair, 
and unnoticed by the group round his 
mother, left the room and crept down 
the back staircase. All doubt and ques- 
tioning was at an end. His duty 
seemed clear to him, he would take the 
blame of that shilling, Mary and Grant- 
ley would go to their party, and Reg- 
gie—Reggie would not be home till 
quite late, when he would be too busy 
getting ready for the fancy dress ball. 
Reggie need never know anything 
about it. 

By this time he had reached the 
study door, he stood for a minute with 
his hand upon the handle, then without 
knocking he turned it and went in. 
The Squire was sitting in a big arm- 
chair in front of the fire, reading “Ma- 
rius the Epicurean,” and trying to com- 
pose his nerves, which still vibrated 
unpleasantly after all the fuss about 
the shilling. He had even quoted to 
himself something about “fugitive 
things not good to treasure,” but 
whether he referred to the nimbly dis- 
appearing shilling, or to the protesta- 
tions of Grantley and Mary, was not 
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clear, He generally solaced himself 
with Pater when perturbed, and he 
had nearly persuaded himself that he 
was once more attuned to “the perfect 
tone, fresh and serenely disposed, of 
the Roman Gentleman,’ when Ger 
opened the door without previously 
knocking and walked over towards him 
without shutting it; two unpardonable 
offences at any time. 

“Gervase!” exclaimed the Squire, and 
his tone was the reverse of serene, 
“Why are you not in the schoolroom? 
What on earth do you want?” 

Ger went back and shut the door 
carefully and quietly, and once more 
crossed the room till he stood directly 
in front of his father, who noticed 
with a little pang of compunction bow 
pale the child looked. 

“What is it?” he said more gently. 

“Father, I’ve come about that shil- 
ling; I took it.” 

“You took it!’ exclaimed the Squire, 
in amazement, “why?” 

Here was a poser! Ger was so abso- 
lutely unused to lying that he was 
quite unprepared for any such question 
as this, so he was silent. 

“Why did you take it?’ angrily re- 
iterated the Squire, “and what have 
you done with it? Answer at once. 
You know very well that it is the most 
shocking breach of good manners to 
ignore a question in that fashion.” 

“T took it,’ Ger repeated stupidly, his 
large gray eyes looking into space be- 
yond his father. 

“So I hear,” the Squire remarked, 
growing more and more annoyed. “But 
why did you take it? And what have 
you done with it?” 

“I can’t tell you, father,” said Ger 
firmly, and this time he met his father’s 
eyes unflinchingly. To himself he 
added, “I won’t tell more’n the one 
lie for mother’s sake.” The Squire 
was dumbfounded by this obstinacy. It 
was unheard of, absolutely without 


parallel in his domestic annals—that 
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one of the children should actually defy 
him, actually flout him with such an 
answer as this! 

“Go and stand in that corner,” he 
thundered, “and don’t dare to move till 
you can answer my questions; and if 
you don’t answer them in less than 
ten minutes, I’ll give you the severest 
thrashing you ever had in your life.” 

* * = 7 * * * 

It was nearly five o’clock, and Ger 
still stood in the same corner of the 
study, watching the last streak of red 
fade from the chill January sky. There 
was no sound in the room save only 
the soft “plop” of a cinder as it fell 
on the tiled hearth. The fire had 
burned low, and Ger was very cold. 
Never in all his life had he gone with- 
out his dinner before, and although he 
was no longer hungry, everything 
seemed, as he said afterwards, “funny 
and misty.” 

The Squire had fulfilled his threat as 
to the thrashing; he had, moreover, 
after sending the culprit away to wash 
his tear-stained face and procure a 
handkerchief, bade him return to stand 
in the same corner till he should arrive 
at a proper sense of the respect due to 
an interrogating parent. He locked 
the door upon Ger when he went to 
lunch, and forbade any member of the 
family, including his wife, to hold any 
sort of communication with the cul- 
prit. 

Ajax the Gordon setter, however, did 
not obey the Squire, and remained in 
the study with Ger, regardless of the 
fact that the servant’s dinner-bell had 
rung, which was also the signal for his 
own. And to Ajax Ger confided the 
whole story, and so very puzzled and 
unhappy it made him, that he ran be- 
tween Ger and the door snuffing and 
whining till the Squire came back and 
turned him out, when he remained 
upon the mat outside, uneasily barking 
at intervals. 

Mrs. Ffolliot was almost beside her- 

















self with grief and consternation. It 
was such an inexplicable piece of ob- 
stinacy on Ger’s part, and he was not 
usually obstinate. Grantley and Mary, 
while relieved that they would still 
have the opportunity of wearing the 
costumes that had been the subject of 
so much thought, were really concerned 
about Ger, it seemed so _ senseless 
of him, “why couldn’t he say what 
he’d done with the beastly old shilling 
and have done with it?” 

The Squire himself was very serious- 
ly disturbed. He had stormed and 
raged, he had argued, he had even 
spoken very kindly and eloquently on 
the subject of dishonesty, and the ne- 
cessity that there was for full confes- 
sion before forgiveness could be ob- 
tained (this last appeal sorely trying 
Ger’s fortitude), but all to no avail. 
As the needle points ever to the north, 
so all the Squire’s exhortations ended 
in the same question, to be met with 
the same answer, growing fainter in 
tone as the hours wore on, but no less 
firm in substance; “I can’t tell you, 
father.” 

The Squire could bear the little 
white-faced figure standing patient and 
silent in the corner of the room no 
longer. He went forth and walked 
about the garden. He really was a 
much-tried man just then. 

Only the night before, Grantley, lying 
in wait for Reggie as he came to bed, 
had concealed himself in an angle of 
the staircase; and when his cousin, as 
he thought, reached his hiding place, 
pounced out upon him, blowing out his 
lighted candle and exclaiming in a se- 
pulchral voice, “Out, out! damned 
candle” (Grantley had been doing Mac- 
beth last term at school and had a per- 
fect genius for inept, and generally in- 
accurate quotation) then flew up the 
dark staircase two at a time fully ex- 
pecting hot pursuit, but none came. 
Dead silence, followed by smothered 
explosions of mirth from Reggie, who 
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had followed, not preceded his uncle 


up the stairs. It did not comfort the 
Squire at the present moment to re- 
flect that Grantley had had to write 
out the whole scene in which the 
“germ,” as his father called it, of his 
misquotation had occurred. 

At present the Squire’s mind was full 
of Ger, and ever and anon, like the re- 
frain of a song, there thrust into his 
thoughts a sentence he had been read- 
ing when his little son interrupted him 
that morning—“And towards such a 
full or complete life, a life of various 
yet select sensation, the most direct 
and effective auxiliary must be, in a 
word, insight.” “Could it be possi- 
ble,” he asked himself, “that he was 
in some way lacking in this quality?” 

He turned somewhat hastily and 
went back into the house. 

Once more Ger heard the key turn 
in the lock, and his father came in, 
followed by Jane bearing tea upon a 
tray. 

The front door banged, and Ger’s 
heart positively hammered against his 
ribs, for nobody but Reggie ever dared 
to bang any doors at the Hall. In an- 
other minute this daring person had 
come in, and was standing on the 
hearthrug beside his uncle, bringing a 
savor of frosty freshness into the warm 
still room. Jane had departed to get 
the lamp, for it was almost dark. 

“TI got through sooner than I expect- 
ed,” said Reggie in his big, cheery 
voice, “and caught the two twenty-five, 
so I walked out. I’ve been round to 
the stables to tell Coleman that he 
needn’t drive in for me after all. Oh, 
tea? that’s good—where’s Aunt Ger- 
trude? By the way, uncle, I owe you 
a shilling. A parcel came for me just 


as I was starting, and there was a shil- 
ling to pay on it, I had no change and 
was in a tearing hurry, so I took one 
I saw lying on your desk—hope it was 
all right.” 

There was a soft little thud in the 
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far corner of the room as Ger fell for- 
ward on his face, worn out by his long 
watch and the rapture of this immense 
relief. 

When things grew clear again the 
room was full of light and he was lying 
in his mother’s arms. Reggie was 
kneeling beside him trying to force a 
spoon between his lips containing some- 
thing that smelt, so Ger said, “Like 
Mr. Oakey at the ‘Goat and Com- 
passes,’ and tasted very queer and 
hot.” 

“Lap it up, old chap,” whispered 
Reggie, and Ger wondered why he 
seemed to have lest his voice. “There 
now, that’s all right. You’ll be as fit 
as possible directly,’ and Reggie 

Temple Bar. 


scrambled up from his knees and bolt- 
ed from the room. 

Ger sat up and looked at his father, 
who was standing beside him. The 
lamp shone full on the Squire’s face, 
and he too, like Reggie, seemed to have 
a cold in his eyes; but in spite of this 
peculiarity there was that in their ex- 
pression which told Ger that every- 
thing was all right again, and in this 
instance at all events absolution with- 
out confession had been fully and 


freely granted. So Ger from the safe- 


shelter of his mother’s arms explained: 
“I ecouldn’t tell more’n one lie you 
know, because of mother. Is those 
sangwidges anchovy, do you think, or 
jam?’ 

L. Allen Harker. 





“DANNY ”—AN APPRECIATION.* 


I do not know what the critics have 
said of Danny. I have taken good 
care not to read them. I do not ap- 
proach this book in the spirit of criti- 
cism. He who has once fallen under 
the spell of “the wee man with the 
dear eyes” can appreciate Danny, as, 
indeed, no man can, but to criticise 
is not for him. “Man was not made 
to question, but adore.” No one can 
understand that as he can who has 
worshipped at the shrine of the Dandie. 
Moreover, it was once mine to own 
and love a Danny who, like Mr. Olli- 
vant’s, was brought within an ace of 
drowning, and became “a pathetic sea- 
gray misery” in consequence. That 
Danny’s head looks down upon me 
from its framed canvas as I write, as 
lifelike as Miss Fairman’s “faithful 
portrait of the hero.” And with these 
memories is it strange that Mr. Olli- 


* “Danny: The story of a Dandie Dinmont.’’ By 
Alfred Ollivant, author of “‘Owd Bob.’’ Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1903, 


vant’s work appeals to me as to one 
of the brotherhood, a fellow-worship- 
per; and that I could no more criticise 
his Danny than I could dissect him? 

Mr. Ollivant has presented us with a 
prose poem not to be recommended to 
the superior person who has a lofty 
contempt for sentiment, but which is 
like 


Music stealing 
All the soui of feeling 


to those that love the “little brother,” 
the friend of man, and more especially 
to them that are of the cult of Danny. 
It is a living picture that which he 
has drawn of the old Scotch Laird, the 
stark Heriot, terror of kirk-breakers, 
whose motto is “I kenna canna,” and 
who rules the village with a rod of 
iron from the old house by the moor 
where he lives with his two ancient 
retainers, Deborah and Robin. But 
the most delightful picture of all is 
that of his child-wife, “Missie,” with 
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the russet gold hair, a dream of beauty, 
love, and laughter, and alas! like a 
dream fading away. To her it was 
that Danny came as a present sent 
by a former suitor, one Andie Camp- 
bell. It was all because of Danny’s 
eyes. “I never saw such eyes,” he 
wrote, “outside the head of an angel 
and one other, whom I mustn’t think 
of any more. I can’t keep the little 
beggar because of his eyes.” Now, 
every member of the cult knows well 
that of all the many charms of the 
Dandie the greatest is the charm of 
those large brown eyes, so we know 
that sweet Missie’s eyes must have 
been glad eyes, trustful eyes, tender 
eyes, wistful eyes, pathetic eyes; and 
we can sympathize with poor Master 
Andie’s trouble. 

Very charming is the picture of Dan- 
ny’s first introduction to the gruff old 
man, the last of the Lairds of Hep- 
burn: 


There came a knock at the Laird’s 
door, very shy. 

“Who's there?” he growled.: 

“It’s me, Massa,” said a timid voice. 

“Come in, Me,” said the Laird, grim- 
ly, and swung in his chair. 

There entered the Laird’s lady, who 
might have been his daughter. 

“I’m not disturbing you?’ she asked, 
standing against the door, slim, shy, 
and with alarmed child’s eyes. 

“You are,” said the Laird. 

“Oh,” said the lady, ‘‘sh—shall I go?” 

“It’s done now.” 

“Awful sorry,” said the lady. 

The Laird grunted. 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said the lady, and 
whispered, “Hush! do hush!” toa noise 
of snuffiling without. 

“Why disturb me, then?” 

“Because it’s—well—rather nice.” 

“Oh, show it in!” said the Laird. 

“May I?” she cried, with leaping 
eyes, and ovened the door delicately. 

“Danny!” ne called, bent, and en- 
ticed with slim long fingers. “Hss 
Hss! Danny, wee man!” 

“Busily through the crack there came 
a knightly babe in tabard of elouded 
silver; long and low and battle-jawed, 
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who halted on a lion’s skin, and stood 
there with uplifted head and the shy, 
delightful dignity of one gentleman 
doubtful of his welcome at the hands 
of another. 


Needless to say, Missie keeps the 
little man, and loves him as a mother 
loves her bairn, and of course being a 
hunter, and of independent spirit, as 
every true-bred Dandie is, he causes 
endless anxiety by his long absences 
hunting and “killing” on the moor. Mr. 
Ollivant writes as a lover, and knows 
well every characteristic look, trick, 
and habit of the Dandie. Take this 
little sketch, for instance. Marjory is 
waiting and watching with the faithful 
but ill-approving Deborah in the cold, 
wet evening, “slim wisp of black with 
hair of russet gold,” looking  stead- 
fastly “towards the birchwoods hang- 
ing like a gray bloom on the bosom of 
the moor”: 


“Here he is!” she cried joyfully. 

“Where?” 

“Just coming.” 

“He has been just coming this great 
while,” sneered the other. 

She looked up the hillside and beheld 
a little busy shadow bustling through 
the dimness towards them. . . . Stead- 
fastly down the hill through the heath- 
er he ploughed, the crusader homing 
from his quest; off the hill, on to the 
lawn, all in tender hurry to be with 
his lady once again. 

“Come here!” she called. 

But there was no need; for he came 
to her gladly, and lay at her feet, meek 
knight, and never stirred while she 
whipped her skirts remorselessly. 

“It hurts me more than it does you, 
mind!” she panted, giving her ankle 
one last fierce cut, and rose; and he 
rose, too, gay at heart again, shook 
himself, and sallied furiously at the 
yellow cat, licking thin lips upon the 
path. 


Qr this, a little later: 


Fearfully Missie opened the door and 
hearkened. All now was stillness, un- 
disturbed. Softly she closed the door, 
and with hushed feet stole across to 
him who sat, sedate gray figure, nod- 
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ding drowsily before the fire. Bend- 
ing over him, she took his face between 
her hands; and he, dreaming dreams of 
slaughter and the chase, looked up and 
beheld her above him in long white 
raiment, with hair like the shadow of 
the glory to come veiling her. 

“Danny, try to be a better boy,” she 
whispered, and kissed him on the eye- 
lids tenderly—“for mum’s sake.” 

He rose and stood, his hands in hers, 
lifting a gray muzzle and shy eyes to 
adore her reverently. 


’ 


Very pathetic is Missie’s parting with 
her babe on her deathbed. 


“You will be good to him, Massa? 
You won’t—you won’t—not even if 
*times he does kill and slay?” 

She broke down quite and sobbed. 

“If you like me at all’—she gasped 
and lifted a streaming face. “I love 
him so—he’s such a_ darling—he’s so 
naughty.” ; 

The Laird bent and kissed her 
dumbly. 

She wrestled with her sobs, smiling 
at him through the rain. 

“Thank you, Massa,” she said, and 
patted his hand. 

“Bye, my Danny,” and waved to him. 
“Try to be a better boy—and not too 
bluggy. And don’t quite forget your 
mum.” 

Then he was borne away, and she 
blew him rainy kisses whom she would 
never see more this side. 


Pitiful, too, is the tale of Danny’s 
grief when he finds that his “Mum” 
has been taken from him. ‘Take this 
of many passages which I should like 
to quote: 


Through the hall he shot and up the 
stairs at three-legged run, to wait out- 
side the door of his lady in a passion 
of expectancy. 

There the woman found him, urgent 
to be admitted. 

“She is no there, Danny,” she whim- 
pered, but opened to him. 

In he thrust furiously; saw the empty 
bed, and stood quite still, as one 
shocked to death; and the hope died 
out of him as the soul dies out of a 


man. 
Then he threw up his head as if to 


howl; but no sound came. So he 
stood a moment in the centre of the 
floor, gray muzzle in the air, like a 
lost soul praying. 

Then he turned and trailed out. 


But Danny, with that irresistible fas- 
cination which belongs to his kind, 
wins the hearts of them all, the grim 
Laird, the stern-seeming Deborah Awe, 
the rough Robin Crabbe; and not only 
wins their hearts, but makes them all 
bis willing and devoted slaves. I can- 
not resist one last delicious extract: 


“Dear sakes!” she cried [it is Deb- 
orah that speaks], “he was here and is 
not. O! if he has gone back to Missie’s 
room!” and she started hot-foot down 
the passage, but the Laird stayed her. 

“He is coming,” he said; and as he 
said it the tick-tacking of nail-shod 
feet upon the boards came to their 
ears. 

At the far end of the passage Danny 
appeared, and in his mouth a lady’s 
riding-whip. 

He came to the Laird’s feet, dropped 
his burthen there, and stood over it, 
wagging, wide-mouthed, well pleased. 

“O, Missie!” cried the woman, her 
apron to her eyes. “O, the wee man!” 
For just so had he been wont to do 
for his lady when home from red do- 
ings in the dawn, coming to wake her, 
and bringing with him the whip with 
which she was to chasten him. 

The Laird picked up the whip. 

“Na!” screamed the woman, and 
snatched up the threatened knight. 

“Never,” said Robin, truculently 
rolling up his cuffs, “but over the last 
corp of Robin Crabbe!” 

“Put him down!” ordered the Laird 
in his curt way. 

“Will 1?” said the woman, and looked 
at Robin. 

*“Tt’s your affair,” said Robin, and 
withdrew adroitly down the passage. 

“Put him down!” reiterated the 
Laird. 

The woman obeyed, and with shut 
eyes began to pray. 

The -Laird bent till his face was 
close to that of the gray man at his 
feet! 

“T will lay no finger on you, Danny,” 
said he, “now or ever.” 

Danny stood at his feet with lifted 
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face and dubious tail; then he raised 
himself and stood against the Laird’s 
knee and pawed. 

The Laird took the paw in his own 
great hand; and Danny looked up into 
his eyes, and thereafter was the Laird’s 
liegeman for ever. 

There is a great depth of pathos in 
that. “I will lay no finger on you, 
Danny, now or ever,” coming from the 
grim Laird, the stark Heriot. And how 
life-like are ail the varied pictures of 
“the sea-gray knight’—the wee man 
meekly lying down to receive his mock 
whipping, the inevitable “shaking him- 
self” afterwards, the combined affec- 
tion and naughtiness, loving obedience 
and wayward independence, the ques- 
tioning eyes, the “battle-jawed” face, 
the deep chest, the large fore-paws, or 
“hands,” as Mr. Ollivant and many an- 
vther of the cult has iovingly called 
them! “Danny stood in the door, 
mighty-chested, regarding them with 
faithful eyes.” That is a little photo- 
graph from the life. This also: “The 
little knight came plowing through the 
bracken at _ three-cornered canter, 
greeting the old man _ merrily, as of 
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old, with grin and friendly twinkle of 
ears, the familiar light deep in faithful 
eyes. Here was not the Weary Heart 


of the night before. This was the 
Warden of the Marches, glowing, bat- 
tle-alert, the shadow lifted.” 

Now the rest of the acts of Danny 
and all that he did, and his death on 
the high Lammermore, are they not 
written in Mr. Ollivant’s book? To 
that book I must refer all those who 
may be iaterested, all those of the con- 
fraternity of Danny, for I will not spoil 
the story of Danny by attempting to 
give an abstract of it. I will not try 
to paint Danny’s “portrait in little.” 
Neither do I say anything of the very 
striking picture which Mr. Ollivant has 
given us of an isvlated village commu- 
nity of bygone days in the far North, 
{ say nothing of the witch Sarah Ogg, 
or her daft son Simon, or old Andra, 
except that the reader will find it well 
worth while to make their acquaint- 
ance; for I am only now concerned 
with this book so far as it is “the story 
of a Dandie Dinmont.” 

G. G. G. 





THE BREAKING UP OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
MONARCHY. 


“If Austria did not exist, Europe 
would be obliged to create her,’ was 
a political dogma, so long as the sup- 
position in question seemed unlikely to 
become a concrete fact. But now that 
the contingency, lately so remote, is 
well within the sphere of practical 
politics, the absolute necessity of the 
existence of the Habsburg Monarchy 
has ceased to be quite so obvious. The 
would-be creators, too, have assumed 
the less arduous and more profitable 
role of heirs expectant. For the dual 


Empire is a house divided against it- 
self, and the Atlantean shoulders of 
the venerable Emperor are virtually 
the only supports which still keep it 
standing. For thirty-six years the 
complicated and nicely-balanced dual- 
ism of Austria-Hungary has weathered 
many a violent storm, but of late it has 
owed its subsistence almost entirely to 
artificial mainstays, its own inherent 
strength being sapped by discord and 
conflicting interests. Those props are 
—perhaps it would be more correct to 
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say were—three: the army, the nobility 
and the Kaiser. Franz Josef, fortu- 
nately for Europe, is still alive and 
well, and so long as he continues to 
rule the Monarchy will in all proba- 
bility undergo no radical change. It 
is, however, a curious incident of his 
tragic life that having begun his reign 
by stamping out the armed insurrec- 
tion headed by Kossuth, he now sees 
himself compelled to defend his Em- 
pire against a constitutional but far 
more dangerous onslaught led by Kos- 
suth’s son. 

The second order of artificial girders 
of the Monarchy were the members of 
the highest nobility, who belonged to 
no political party and in many cases 
to no definite nationality, but looked 
upon themselves as the champions of 
the Habsburg dynasty. Many of them, 
like the Taaffes, had immigrated into 
Austria from foreign countries centu- 
ries ago, and were commonly called the 
“black yellow” nobles; but whatever 
their origin they were all efficient ser- 
vants of the Crown, ever ready to gov- 
ern and keep in order the restless and 
oftentimes hostile elements of the pop- 
ulation. But many of these families, 
like the English settlers in Ireland, 
have in quite recent years made com- 
mon cause with one or other of the 
nationalities in whose midst they re- 
side, some joining the German, others 
the Czech or Hungarian cause, so that 
the dynasty is now face to face with 
the forces of disintegration. 

The third and most important main- 
stay of the dual Empire was the army, 
which, like the finances and the man- 
agement of foreign policy, was neither 
purely Austrian nor Hungarian, but 
Imperial. When, in 1867, the famous 
Compromise or Ausgleich was agreed to, 
which forms the basis of Austro-Hun- 
garian dualism, the Emperor reserved 
to himself the right of organizing and 
commanding the troops common to the 
two halves of the Monarchy. As the 


units which compese this body are in- 
dividuals of different tongues and na- 
tionalities, it was resolved that the ce- 
ment which should bind them together 
in one organic whole would be the Ger- 
man language. All communications 
respecting the Service are consequently 
earried on in German. The separate 
regiments have, of course, their own 
tongues in which the _ recruits are 
taught and drilled, and no officer can 
receive promotion in a regiment unless 
within the space of three years he has 
sufficiently mastered its idiom to en- 
able him to impart theoretical instruc- 
tion to his subordinates in the tongue 
of the latter. In certain Austro-Hun- 
garian infantry regiments there are as 
many as three regimental languages, 
not counting German: for instance, 
Magyar, Servian and Roumanian! In 
other portions of the army there are 
Poles, Ruthenians, Slovenians, Italians, 
Czechs and Slovaks. In fact, the regi- 
ments which have but one language 
are few. The unity of the Imperial 
army, therefore, is based upon the use 
of German by all its constituent parts, 
and it is held by many that if this 
principle were once abandoned it 
would be impossible for long to give 
the Hungarian and German, or indeed 
any two idioms, the ascendency over 
the others, and it would be necessary 
to allow every nationality to employ 
its own tongue. 

The Hungarians have raised this 
dangerous question by a series of de- 
mands the object of which is to extend 
their independence. The parliamen- 
tary party led by Kossuth’s son ask 
that in every corps district the military 
courts shall try all cases, without ex- 
ception, in the Magyar tongue; that 
the Hungarian officers now serving in 
Austria shall be transferred to Hun- 


gary, that in future subjects of the 
Hungarian crown shall not be required 
to serve in the other half of the Mon- 
archy, that in lieu of the Habsburg 
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double-eagle the Hungarian flag shall 
be unfurled by Hungarian troops—viz., 
white banners with stripes of red, 
white and green, and the effigy of Hun- 
gary’s patroness, the Virgin Mary, on 
one side, and the monogram of the 
King on the other. Those are the 
most important points of the national 
programme drawn up by the “party of 
independence,” and now accepted by 
the bulk of parliamentary representa- 
tives in Budapest. The Emperor, 
whose loyalty to the Constitution is 
proverbial, objects to these innovations 
on the ground that they would destroy 
the unity of the army and reduce the 
powerful Habsburg Monarchy to the 
position of two second-class Powers, 
and he refuses to concede the demands 
in virtue of the right invested in him 
by the Constitution. The Hungarians, 
on the other hand, quote clause XII. 
of the law of 1867 to prove that the 
Parliament in Budapest is competent 
not merely to grant the necessary con- 
tingent of annual recruits, but also to 
lay down the conditions on which it 
votes them. There is, as usual, much 
to be said on both sides, but as neither 
party seems open to conviction, argu- 
ments of a more forcible order have 
been employed, obstructive tactics in 
Parliament have blocked all legislation, 
overthrown two Cabinets and kept the 
Government from obtaining the neces- 
sary contingent of recruits. The result 
of this last stroke of the Opposition is 
that the War Ministry issued an order 
calling on the 40,000 troops of the third 
year of service, who are usually sent 


home, to remain. The ministerial 
crisis has thus become an imperial 
crisis. The Czechs in Austria are 


about to imitate the Magyars in Hun- 
gary, the Austrian Germans call for 


the economic separation of the two 
halves of the Monarchy, chaotic confu- 
sion prevails throughout the land, and 
the nation, which prides itself on its 
mission tokeep order in Eastern Europe, 
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can now hear on all sides the taunting 

exhortation: “Medice, cura te ipsum.” 
In all this, the position of the vener- 

able Emperor is well worthy of com- 


miseration. Less than two months 
ago he attained his seventy-third year, 
and now at the close of a life full of 
tragedy and self-sacrifices he finds it 
difficult, perhaps impossible, not indeed 
to strengthen the Empire which he has 
governed for more than half a century, 
but even to keep it from falling to 
pieces. For it is no merely minis- 
terial crisis which he has now for two 
months been laboring to arrange: it is 
a chronic organic ailment to which 
dualism in Austria-Hungary will prob- 
ably soon succumb. The late Minister, 
President Kolsmann Szell—a very mod- 
erate statesman—recently spoke of the 
situation in words which leave no 
doubt as to the imminent danger with 
which the Habsburg Monarchy is 
threatened. “The clouds of evil times, 
a heavy, dense and death-dealing fog 
has descended upon our nation. Since 
Mohacs' no situation has been fraught 
with greater difficulty; our Constitution 
is torn up, our integrity undermined, 
our public life shaken, its language 
banished, the peace of the country de- 
stroyed.” 

Even now the Austrians are famil- 
iarizing themselves with the practical 
consequences of separation from Hun- 
gary, which all of them foresee and 
some already clamor for. Thus a con- 
siderable number of industrial unions 
have passed resolutions to the effect 
that their interests would be best con- 
sulted by a complete separation from 
Hungary, which should be accom- 
plished with the least possible delay, 
and before the Magyars themselves 
take the initiative and fix their own 
conditions. The agricultural corpora- 
tions are equaily positive and impa- 


1 Mohacs was the scene of a defeat by the 
Turks in 1526, whereupon Hungary fell under 
the yoke of the Moslem. 
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tient. At the fourth Congress of the 
General Association of Agricultural 


Unions in Austria, which was lately 
held in Vienna, a resolution was passed 
which attracted considerable attention 
on both shores of the Leitha. The 
gist of it was briefly this. Consider- 
ing that Hungary and Austria repre- 
sent two very different districts of pro- 
duction, that Austria is unable to com- 
pete with her ally, that the protective 
tariffs enacted by foreign countries 
against the Magyars affect the Aus- 
trians as well, and that Hungary’s ac- 
tion against Austria completely re- 
moves the only motives which the lat- 
ter heretofore possessed to share the 
burdens of the former, it is highly de- 
sirable—nay, absolutely necessary—that 
an independent Austrian Customs 
sphere be established without delay, 
and the economic separation of the two 
halves of the Monarchy be brought 
about by competent authorities. 
Egoistic resolutions of this kind will 
in all probability remain pia desideria 
for some time to come. But it is 
highly significant that both peoples are 
pursuing the same object, which they 
are certain sooner or later to attain. 
Meanwhile Germany is unable to enter 
into negotiations with Austria-Hun- 
gary for the conclusion of a new com- 
mercial treaty. The Governments of 
Austria and Hungary drew up the pro- 
ject of a new customs tariff and a 
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committee of the Austrian Parliament 
duly discussed it. But by the time 
it had been read the first time it was 
so changed in consequence of amend- 
ments that fresh negotiations between 
the two Governments were necessary; 
and now the tactics of obstruction in 
the Hungarian Parliament have ren- 
dered all discussion impossible. Again, 
the commercial treaty between Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy loses its force 
on the last day of December this year 
and nobody knows what measures will 
be taken between this and then to re- 
hew it or to substitute a new one. 

How the present deadlock in the 
Habsburg Monarchy will end it is im- 
possible to foretell. The Emperor is 
willing to make concessions; to intro 
duce the Hungarian tongue into mili- 
tary courts, to permit the Hungarian 
flag to supplant that of the Empire, 
and even to allow all Hungarian sub- 
jects to serve in regiments stationed in 
their own country; but he is resolved 
at all costs to draw the line at the sup- 
pression of the German language as a 
means of communication in the com- 
mon army. It is possible that on these 
lines, a temporary arrangement may 
be patched up. But at best it can 
only be a truce. If the dualistic prin- 
ciple lasts during the lifetime of Franz 
Josef, it is virtually certain that it will 
not survive him. 

EB. J. Dillon. 





SOIR D’AUTOMNE. 


La flute amere de l’automne 
Pleure dans le soir anxieux. ... 


Autumn’s melancholy lute 
Calls so clear and calls so sweet 
Through the forest brown and mute, 
Down the white-walled village street: 
“Follow now, O follow now! 
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Burns the leaf upon the bough; 
Cross the mountains hoar and old, 


To the land of sunset gold.” 


Autumn beckons as she goes— 
“Follow me, O follow me! 

Would you ’scape the winter snows, 
And the Happy Valleys see.” 

Autumn’s amber-colored veil 
Floats along the evening breeze, 

Like some gilded galleon’s sail 
Drifting on to splendid seas. 


Autumn’s lute sounds low and clear, 
Autumn’s melancholy lute, 
(“Follow here, O follow here!’’) 
Over woods and meadows mute. 
“Come away, O come away! 
Sundown calls you home from day; 
Night is near and earth grows cold: 
Follow through the sunset gold.” 


\ 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Special interest attaches to the 
forthcoming volume of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s poems, “In the Seven Woods” 
which the Macmillans are soon to pub- 
lish, from the fact that it has been 
printed, in red and black ink, by the 
author’s sister, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Yeats, at her own Dun Emer Press in 
Dublin. 


Booksellers who handle the Tauch- 
nitz edition of British authors report 
an increasing demand for the stories 
of Mrs. Oliphant. But it remains a 
marvel that no one attempts a modern 
edition of her books, in convenient 
form and at a moderate price. Some 
of them are long since out of print, 
and others can be bought only in very 
unsatisfactory editions. 





E. P. Dutton & Co. are the American 
publishers of the new edition of the 
historical novels of G. P. R. James, in 
twenty-five volumes. James was one 
of the fathers of the modern historical 
novel, and he wrote with a skill and 
ingenuity which shame some of the 
present-day followers of his art. His 
novels have long been out of print, and 
this new edition marks one of many 
revivals of earlier and half-forgotten 
writers of fiction. 


The “Typical Elders and Deacons” 
of whom James M. Campbell, D.D. 
writes in the volume with that title 
which Funk & Wagnalls Co. publish, 
are of all kinds,—loquacious and reti- 
cent, critical and genial, hopeful and 
pessimistic, peaceful and disturbing-- 
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but all are described good-humoredly, 
and with a cheerful disposition to mag- 
nify their good traits rather than those 
less admirable. The sketches reveal a 
close student of nature, and their 
truthfulness will be recognized by 
laymen and ministers alike. 


The Academy reports that the lat- 
est news concerning Ibsen’s health is 
grave. A Vienna doctor who has re- 
cently visited him in Christiania re- 
ports that he has practically lost the 
power of speech; he stammers so that 
only his nurse can understand him. 
The doctor said further: “Also his fac- 
ulties are impaired. His loss of mem- 
ory is particularly noticeable. In con- 
sequence of these defects he cannot 
work. Ibsen is, in fact, completely 
broken up. He presents the picture of 
a helpless old man.” Ibsen is now 
seventy-five, so that recovery seems 
hardly possible. It is simply a case of 
waiting for the end. 


Dainty and unique is the “Little 
Booke of Poets’ Parleys’” which the 
title-page further describes as “a set 
of conversations between sundry pairs 
of poets assenting or anon dissenting 
in conveying to one another their 
minds on various subjects.” Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, the 
editors of the volume, have selected 
and arranged in dialogue form what 
different poets have said in their poems 
on various great themes, so that we 
have, for example, Keats and Brown- 
ing discussing Beauty, Browning and 
Shakespeare Democracy, Spenser and 
Shakespeare Flowers, etc. The selec- 
tions are ingeniously chosen and have 
an unexpected relevancy as suggestion 
and reply. The book is quaintly 
printed and illustrated with designs by 
Marion L. Peabody. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


American readers are likely to agree 
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with English critics that in his latest 
story “Barlasch of the Guard,” Henry 
Seton Merriman has done his best 
work. The story has been followed 
with eager interest during its serial 
publication in The Cornhill Magazine, 
and now that it is completed and can 
be read connectedly, the impression 
made by the earlier reading is con- 
firmed. Mr. Merriman is still perhaps 
more successful with his men than 
with his women, but all the characters 
in this book are alive. “Desirée” is de- 
lightful; but “Papa Barlasch” is a cre- 
ation. As usual with Mr. Merriman, 
the destinies of his individual charac- 
ters are a part of the warp and woof 
upon which the destinies of nations 
are wrought out; and the lesser and the 
greater movements go on together to 
the climax. The time is that of the 
great Napoleon and the tragedy of the 
plot pivots upon the tragedy of the 
retreat from Moscow. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 


Readers of The Atlantic Monthly, 
who have enjoyed Samuel M. Crother’s 
papers on “The Gentle Reader,” “The 
Honorable Points of Ignorance,” 
“Quixotism,” and other subjects relat- 
ed to literature and life will rejoice 
over the publication of eleven of these 
and other delectable papers, in a vol- 
ume taking its title from the essay 
first named. The art of essay-writing 
may be decadent, as some of us fear, 
but it has not become altogether ex- 
tinct when such delightful papers as 
these are still written and published. 
Keen in observation, delicate and 
whimsical in their humor, and fine in 
their discriminating judgment of men 
and books these papers are of the kind 
that one reads, and then reads aloud, 
and quotes and reads again. It is 
perhaps a jest of Dr. Crothers that the 
book is quaintly printed and bound in 
the fashion of a half-century ago, but 
there is in this format a suggestion of 

















the fact that there is to be found in 
these papers something of the ease, 
tranquillity and genial temper of days 
less strenuous than those in which we 
are living. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The ‘Note-Book of an Adopted 
Mother,” by a writer who, for personal 
reasons, conceals her identity behind 
the name of Eleanor Davids, tells the 
story of a year’s experience in the care 
and training of a boy of five years 
whom the author took into her own 
home as a son. It is an intimate rec- 
ord, largely made up of bits of the 
boy’s own experiences and words, jot- 
ted down at the moment, precisely as 
thousands of mothers,—real and adopt- 
ed—have intended to do, but usually 
have been prevented from doing. The 
book bears every trace of being an 
exact record of veritable experience. 
As such, it should interest all students 
of child life, by its minute disclosures 
of what goes on in a child’s mind and 
heart. The book is warm with affec- 
tion and instinct with the finest intel- 
ligence. Fortunate are the lonely little 
lives that find so secure a haven as 
this “adopted mother” gave her boy. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The “Adventures of an Army Nurse,” 
which Little, Brown & Co publish, is 
edited by James Phinney Munroe from 
the diary and correspondence of Mary 
Phinney, Baroness von Olnhausen. The 
subject of these memoirs was born in 
Lexington, and died last year in Bos- 
ton. It was her lot to serve as an 


army nurse not only during our own 
civil war, but during the Franco-Ger- 
man war, and she received from the 
German government and military au- 
thorities as well as from our own ex- 
pressions of appreciation of her faith- 
ful 


ministrations to the sick and 
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wounded. 


These passages from her 
diaries and letters portray vividly the 
horrors of war, and at the same time 
afford some idea of the methods by 


which modern surgery and nursing 
seeks to alleviate them. The very in- 
timacy and informality of these rec- 
ords, written as they were without 
thought of publication, enhances their 
human interest. 


Both in its disclosures and its reti- 
cences, Mr. John Townsend Trow- 
bridge’s “My Own Story” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is a good ex- 
ample of what an autobiography 
ought to be. It is a long and 
interesting career Over which Mr. 
Trowbridge, who recently celebrated 
his seventy-sixth birthday, looks back. 
He was born and brought up on a 
backwoods farm in the state of New 
York, and the chapter in which he de- 
scribes his “Backwoods Boyhood” is 
a vivid reminiscence of conditions of 
life so remote that it seems odd to 
have a living narrator recalling them. 
The literary instinct developed early 
in him, and led him to Boston, where 
he was one of the group of which 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell, were 
leaders. Of these and of others less 
known,—Shillaber, Ben: Perley Poore, 
Francis H. Underwood and others, 
Mr. Trowbridge writes from the 
knowledge gained by intimate associa- 
tion. He was one of the first con- 
tributors to The Atlantic Monthly: 
and as editor, novelist, poet, essayist 
and writer of young people’s books 
he saw much of literary life in Amer- 
ica during the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century. His temper is 
genial and appreciative; and his rem- 
iniscences are unmarred by disparage- 
ment of his contemporaries or undue 
exaltation of himself. 
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YOUTH AND MEMORY. 


Like swift, elusive butterflies at play, 
Gay Youth and Love dance through 
the careless hours, 
And life appears a garden space of 
flowers, 
Wherein old Time goes loitering on 
his way. 
Full soon arrives the reaping-time of 
grief, 
And scant the garner of unfruitful 
years 
Made desolate and swept by storm of 
tears; 
Life’s tree bereft and bare of every 
leaf, 


ere Death comes with winter 
shroud of snow, 
An angel form appears, who bears a 
key 
To open wide the gate of Memory 
That guards the mystic past, where, 
all aglow, 
Our treasures dwell, 
loves that smile 
And lure us to the heaven we left 
erewhile. 


But, 


imperishable 


Francis Annelesy. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


RONDEL. 
{ 
Your eyes are seeking another face, 
And mine forgotten must turn aside 
And watch with a misery hard to 
hide, 
Another standing in my old place. 


Would you give me a smile still of 
your grace? 
Ah no! there’s a remnant left of 
pride, 
Your eyes are seeking another face, 
And mine forgotten must turn aside! 
{ 
Can I root out love from my heart’s 
embrace, 
Because in your heart the love has 
died? 
though forbidden, will 
abide— 
And I bless you, though I can sadly 
trace, 
Your eyes are seeking another face. 
E. A. Ramsden. 


Love, still 


The Pilot. 


Youth and Memory, Etc. 


EXPERIENCE. 


I have seen the world. Was it fair? 
Ay. Fair and foul combined. 
About the sepulchre 
The roses twined. 


I have sailed the sea. Was it kind? 
Ay. Kind and cruel too, 
Now loud with battle song, 
Now low to woo. 
‘ 
I have loved a maid. Was she true? 
Ay. True and false together, 
False in fair, but true 
In stormy weather. 
Ethel Clifford. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


All things that shine give shade; 
And waste contains a fire; 
And life that blooms the most, the 
most shall fade. 
Rendered to earth or air, 
The things that once were fair 
Show by their deaths an unappeased 
desire. 


From all that shines comes shade; 
So man’s lost Eden throws 
Shadows from her bright trees 
On every tree that grows. 
Where’er the glory falls, there, too, the 
grief; 
And not a leaf spreads in the sunlit 
glade, 
But, with its wings, spreads also 
wings of shade. 
Laurence Housman. 
Pall Mal) Magazine. 


I SAW HER ONGE. 


I saw her once, one little while, 
then no more: 

"Twas Paradise on Earth awhile, 
then no more. 

Ah! what avail my vigils pale, 
magic lore? 

She shone before mine eyes awhile, and 
then no more. 

The shallop of my peace is wrecked 
on Beauty’s shore. 

Near Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile, 
and then no more! 

James Clarence Mangan. 


my 





